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It's a fact-—-wherever there’s business there’s Burroughs. That means 
that many of your students will be operating Burroughs machines 
when they enter the business world. 


lake the Burroughs Calculator, for example. Counting only 24 of the 
largest users, you'll find they have bought 40,003 machines. 


Give your students all the advantages of learning their skills on the 

kind of equipment they are most likely to use on the job. More and 

more, Burroughs machines are preferred for classroom use, and for the 

same reasons they are preferred in business—simplicity of operation 
rugged construction ... low maintenance . . . speed. 


Call the Burroughs branch office for full information. The number ts 
in the yellow pages of your telephone book. Or write direct to 


Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


> NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK 


"Learning the Burroughs Calculator,” a 68-page manual complete 
with drills and tests, is now available to public and private schools, 
One copy of the manual, providing 80 hours of practice material, 
is supplied with each Calculator purchased, Additional copies 
may be obtained at nominal cost. 

For schools offering longer courses, “Calculator Practice Drills” 
and “Advanced Addition Practice Problems” can be obtained to 
expand courses up to 300 hours. 
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Why teach typing 
the old-fashioned way’ 


**Srart beginning students on electric typewriters,”’ 


say today’s leading educators,**and they learn 


faster—increase IV’PM rates as much as 50%. 


. Here’s how this new-fashioned approach 
| 


Ln 


“ 


[he time is here for the electric type- 
writer to be recognized for its true worth 
as a teaching instrument. 

Numerous classes in leading public, 
private and parochial schools have 
proved the electric is more than a “fin- 
ishing tool.” In many schools it has 
proved the most economical machine 
for developing fast, accurate typists in 
beginning classes. Educators agree 
ELECTRIFY AND YOU SIMPLIFY. 


Four problems eliminated 
Electrification of the beginning class- 
room speeds up teaching and learning 
in four ways. (1) Beginning students 
type faster and sooner because difficult 
time-consuming learning of “touch” is 
eliminated. (2) Carriage return drills 
are eliminated; electrified “CR” key 
operates like another keystroke, keeps 
fingers in typing position. Students do 
not take eyes from copy and relocate 
hands at end of every line. Typing con- 
tinuity is not interrupted, each class- 
room hour is more productive. 

(3) Electrified shift key simplifies 
teaching of capitalization. Carriage au- 
tomatically goes down “all the way” 
eliminating the problem of “floating 
capitals.” (4) Training end fingers to 
use sufficient force is eliminated. Awk- 
ward reaches for end-finger and nu- 
meral keys are easier because electricity 
assures even impression from any reach 

With these difficult learning prob- 
lems eliminated, beginning students 
learn key locations easier and faster. 
Speedy and accurate typing is achieved 
sooner, saving time for additional valu- 
able production practice, 
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Other electric typewriter dividends 
One of the principal reasons electric 
typewriters improve results, teachers 
State, is that students begin actual typ- 
ing sooner. Many dull drills are elimi- 
nated and students are inspired to strive 
for better quality classroom work. The 
very newness ol electric ty pewriters 
contributes to improved results. 

And for teachers, too, electrification 
means simplification. Using present 
teaching methods, time is gained for in- 
struction on practical business type- 
writer applications. No special or new 
techniques are needed and no special 
teachers’ courses are required. 

With the electric typewriter, more 
graduates can be prepared for the best- 





One of the many new Remington Rand 
BEA Classrooms. Picture shows new 15 
machine electric installation at Greens 
boro H. §. where authorities state elec- 
tric typewriters speed up and simplify 
both teaching and learning. 
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simplifies teaching and learning... 


paying jobs. Schools with electrified 
typing rooms gain recognition from 
business and community leaders for 


progressive education 


Easy electric-to-manual conversion 
Acceptance of the electric typewriter 
for teaching typing automatically 
places “conversion” in its proper place. 
Elemental instruction is given on the 
easiest-to-learn machine. Touch, car- 
riage return and other phases of manual 
typewriter operation which impede typ- 
ing progress for beginners are readily 
practiced by trained students as a “fin- 
ishing” class. These postponed learning 
steps are then easy 


Low-cost BEA Plan now available 


lo help your school install a complete 
BEA electric classroom now, we are 
expanding our Business Education Ad- 
vancement program 

By taking advantage of this low-cost 
plan your school can have rugged, full- 
featured Remington Electric Typewrit- 
ers for as little extra as three cents per 
machine, per day. And you can pay-as- 
vou-teach 

Get the full facts about this money- 
saving BEA plan, plus complimentary 
copies of the 16-page BEA Guide to 
Simplify Electric Typing (RE8591) 
Write: Manager Typewriter Education 
Services, Remington Rand, Room 1678, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


BEA--ANOTHER PROFESSIONAL 
AID FOR EDUCATORS BY 


Flemington. Fkand. 
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The 


DICTATION DISC COMPANY 
9s Proud to Present... 


. . » to all the shorthand teaching schools, and their 
teacher staffs: 


“AN ASSISTANT” 


in the form of 24 phonograph records, containing shorthand dictation ranging in speeds from 60 
wain to 250 wam, in four different sets on both standard and long play records. 
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Here is an assemblage of carefully selected dictation practice material that contains a variety of 
over 65 different business letters in the speeds 60 to 120 wam, and then branches out into legal 
dictation and congressional record at 120 and 130, and then into two and four voice testimony in 


STATO TO TIOTOTO TA Te TOOT 


the high speed group. 

Dictation Discs are recorded and manufactured by the R.C.A. Victor Custom Record Division, pressed 
on unbreakable ‘pure vinylite’ for long life and extra high tonal clarity. Each long play record 
contains 45 minutes of dictation. 

The Dictation Disc, because of its high recording quality, can be played over and over again 


indefinitely—for many semesters to come. 


a a 


t 


The Dictation Disc will pay for itself 100 times over in the many hours of dictation practice it will pro- 
vide for your students when your instructor must take time out for other administrative duties. 


Start saving valuable instructor time now by ordering the Dictation Disc immediately. Your order 


blank below. 


ORDER BLANK 
DICTATION DISC CO. 
P.O. Box 637 — 90 Church St. 
New York, N, Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the following sets of phonograph records, fully guaranteed against 
any flaws and defects: 








) Series 4b, L.P. 33% rpm, 4 records, 60 to 130 wam 

) Complete set, Series 4a and 4b, 12 records 

) Series lab. Standard 78 rpm, 8 records, 140 to 230 wam 

) Series 2a, L.P. 33% rpm, 4 records, 140 to 250 wam 

) Complete set, Series lab and 2a, 12 records 

) Entire series, four sets, 24 records 

) Webcor three speed phonograph (complete portable unit) 


Send check 
Or 
C.O.D. 
(postage and handling charges on C.O.D.) 


We have made arrangements with the Webster-Chicago people 
so that you may have their new three-speed portable phonograph. 
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Which Adding Machine should your 
pupils learn...10-Key or Full Keyboard? 


by Monroe from suggestions of teachers themselves. 
These exclusive teaching aids help students learn 
faster, easier. For more information, ask your local 
Monroe man now. 


That's a good question for you, a teacher of business 
machines, because there's a brisk difference of opinion 
in the business world over which is “better” —10-key 
or full keyboard adding machines. Actually your pupils 
should be skilled in both 10-key and full keyboard 
adding machines. In the offices of America it is becom- 
ing clear that 10-key machines are better suited to 
some types of work, full keyboard machines to others. 
So business increasingly is using both. And that means 
job opportunities are best for students who are pro- 
ficient on both. Ask your local Monroe representative 
about Monroe's wide line of 10-key and full keyboard 
adding machines. 

The Monroe man can also offer you, the teacher, 
something unique and indispensable. Only the Monroe 
man can offer you valuable teaching courses developed 





Put Monroe research to work in 
your own teaching 


How many digits in one figure can the average cleri- 
cal worker quickly sight? The answer to that question 
is one important way of choosing betweer 10-key 
and full keyboard adding machines for a specific job. 
Your Monroe man can give you that answer, along 
with many others that will intelligently, and objec- 
tively guide selection of the right machine. He'll be 
glad to help you—without obligation. 











MONROE CALCULATING «+ ADDING « ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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Tomorrow’s Teachers —In Today’s Classrooms 


wINI' /T many in mine” may be the first thought of a business teacher as he reads the above title 

It is true that not many teachers come directly from the business education classroom, but 
they should. On the other hand, if we consider a study hall a classroom, a library a classroom, 
the meeting place for an extra-curricular activity a classroom, the business education teachet 
touches the lives of many students. 

What does the “young thing” who is contemplating teaching as a career sense about teaching 
from those who are engaged in it? 

On all sides he is besieged with slurs at the teaching profession; many of them come from the 
teachers themselves in direct remarks, facial expressions, or innuendo. There isn’t enough money ; 
the hours are long; teachers face community censure, and a host of others. 

Do teachers mean what they imply by action, expression, and speech about their profession? Un 
fortunately, the young person who sits in their classes or works with them in some other way can 
never be sure. For twelve years the prospective teacher—he may have been considering teaching 
as a career for five of those twelve years—sits in classes where he thinks he is seeing in large 
numbers frustrated, bored, overworked, underpaid public employees. Often he is pulled into 
intra-faculty or faculty-administrative bickerings. 

What kind of conditioning results? Boys or girls in such situations do not choose to be teach 
ers no matter what their early aspirations. Their parents, believing the stories they hear about 
teaching as brought home by Johnnie and Susie, don’t want their children to be teachers either. 

Let’s look at the teacher the student thinks he sees. More often than not the teacher wouldn't 
think of entering any other profession. The hours of the doctor are too restraining; the oppor 
tunity for service in teaching is as significant. The teacher is well aware of the limited promo 
tional opportunities of nurses and secretarial workers. Their early salary may exceed that of the 
beginning teacher, but too often it is almost the ceiling. Business does not hold attraction for 
all; it carries too much risk. Teachers like the security their jobs give them. Most teachers are 
comfortably fed, housed, and clothed with enough left over to buy television sets, college educa 
tions, occasional vacations, and some recreation. Those who recall the depression admit they “never 
had it so good”—money and a job! Salaries are rising; communities are becoming more con 
scious of the values to be gained from satisfied teachers in adequate buildings. The future looks 
bright. 

Teachers like to teach because they are an independent lot; they appreciate their freedom. Few 
employees have as much. When the class meets and the door is closed, teachers are on their 
own. They can be as creative, as inspiring, as helpful, as challenging as they wish and their capa 
cities permit them to be. 

In the teaching profession, there is variety if the teacher desires it. If he is a student, he is 
always faced with the challenge of further study. He has an excuse to travel; he teaches. He 
has an excuse to assume extra work for pay; he is learning. Few other careers offer the chance to 
learn so much about. how the other fellow earns a living. A summer vacation spent working at 
something else makes teaching look good in the fall no matter how ready the teacher was ready to 
leave the profession in the spring. 

Those who criticize teaching because of community censure are still griping about the condi 
tions in the first part of the 20th century. With characteristic independence, the teacher has indi 
cated that he expects to live as any other self-respecting individual and in most areas this con 
cept is accepted. In fact, in many communities, where the effort has been made, the teacher 
finds himself in the position of leadership—-member of the board of education and service clubs, 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Surprising Facts 


He data in the Delta Pi Epsilon Award thesis for 1949 raise some questions answers to which 
are hard to get at.' 

Why should the term trespass be about as familiar to one high school grade as to another? 

Why should eleventh graders score better than twelfth graders on assets, agent, property tax, 
lapsed, bill of lading, outstanding check, baggage, insurance, dividends, insure, power of attorney, 
waybill? 

Why should tenth graders score better than eleventh graders on real property, securities, quit- 
claim deed? 

Why should debt, credit, public utility, and baggage be more familiar to ninth graders than to 
twelfth graders? 

Why should only 23 per cent of high school seniors know what baggage means? 

Finally the sixty-four dollar question: Why should those who have studied general business 


training not do appreciably better than those who have not studied this subject, especially when 
? 


the list of terms was made up largely on the basis of general business training texts: 

It surely is odd that for 678 high school pupils a mean score of only 60.54 could be obtained 
on a business vocabulary test. Even odder that for seniors alone the mean score is but 69.58. 

Other oddities are turned up, As between ninth and tenth grade testees fewer of the latter had 
taken business subjects. 

Over 39 per cent of the ninth graders had studied general business training, but only 21.6 per 
cent of twelfth graders had studied this subject. 

Perhaps if one digs deeply enough into the report’s solid matter and twenty-eight statistical 
tables he could come up with answers to the many questions raised. 

The ‘skimpy vocabulary gains reported for the four high school years remind me of an experi- 
ence | had years ago. In my commercial law class were students who had had Latin and others 
who had not. When we came to such terms as caveat emptor, uberrima fides, vendee, severalty, 
unilateral, estoppel, and beneficiary, the Latin group did no better than the non-Latin group. I 
discussed this matter with the head of the Latin department. He promised to stress vo- 
cabulary work more, The results were noticeable. I gave him a list of words in my courses that 
are rooted in Latin. From then on there was a noticeable difference between the two groups in 
favor of the Latin group. This confirmed the view | have often expressed to the effect that we 
get out of our teaching only the values consciously striven for, and none just incidentally as we go 
along striving for others. In line with this theory | put at the end of each chapter of Junior Busi- 
ness Training for Economic Living a list of words for special study. I venture to suggest that 
a little more conscious effort to fix common technical business terms in the minds of students could 
easily reverse the situation shown in the report under review. 

I cannot leave this Delta Pi Epsilon thesis without pointing out its confirmation of my oft 
repeated comment as to the static condition of high school business education. Six hundred 
seventy-eight high school pupils in six cities are the basis of the report. Of these students 497 were 
in grades 10, 11, and 12. Of these only 10 students had been enrolled in an “office practice” class. 
But, as would be expected, 68 had had shorthand. But it is noteworthy that 27.6 per cent had had 
shorthand in the 11th year, while only 10.4 per cent had had it in the 12th year—the usual 
mortality in this subject. For bookkeeping it appears that of the 497 students, 754had_ taken 
bookkeeping. 

| understand, of course, that these figures do not show exactly what would be true of a fresh- 
man class followed through to graduation, but the per cents for each year in the program of such 
a class would not differ greatly from those shown for four different classes in any year. I am 
merely pointing out the status of “office practice,” “clerical practice,” or “general office” voca- 
tional training by any name in comparison with that of the two traditional subjects. This is 


1”’The Technical Business Vocabulary of General Business Education,” Charles B. Hicks, Published by Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 1952 


(Continued on page 154) 
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Suppose she meets the ELECTRIC typewriter 


for the first time 


As you well know, key stroking is different on 
electric typewriters, and it requires about 10 
periods of instruction before the neophyte is 
familiar with it. 

Suppose a pupil met the electric typewriter for 
the first time on her first job! Of course, you give 
that instruction in the classroom. 

But consider this, too. Teaching will be easier on 
the Royal Electric. Why? The student does not 

“need to spend time becoming familiar with controls 
and keyboard changes. 

This is due to identical placement of keys and 
carriage controls as on the Royal Standard. She 
can concentrate on the matter in hand— mastery 


UYAL 


STANDARD e ELECTRIC « PORTABLE 
Roytyre Typewriter Supplies 
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on her first job? 


of the subtly different, thrilling electric touch. 
Royal Electrics are made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters . . . by people who 
make nothing but typewriters . . . by craftsmen 
with concentrated typewriter know-how. 
Surely you will want to consider teaching on 
Royal Electrics. 


For free classroom or office demonstration, 
fill out coupon today. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., New York, N.Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for 
a demonstration of the Royal Electric Typewriter 
without obligation. 





Name 
School 
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Curriculum planners, vocational 
counselors and teachers with a 
“wendering foot" will find this 


articie helpful. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


HIS article is prepared for the 

general purpose of affording con 
cise information relative to state cer- 
tification requirements of public 
school teachers of business education. 
Individuals who have the responsi- 
bility of setting up curricula, direct- 
ing teacher-training, and supplying 
information concerning occupational 
opportunities are no doubt familiar 
with the problems involved in this 
area. Although many articles have 
been published on certification, very 
few give specific information which 
can be used by prospective teachers, 
guidance counselors, or those con 
cerned with teacher-training. 

Teachers of business education are 
granted regular secondary teaching li- 
censes which are based on a desig- 
nated number of semester credits and 
are valid in grades seven through 
twelve, nine through twelve, or ten 
through twelve. In addition to the 
regular license, approximately thirty 
states grant special credentials which 
are based on a comprehensive study 
this 
license is valid at the elementary as 


of business education subjects 


well as the secondary level. 

The general regulations described 
in this article govern initial regular 
and special credentials based on the 
baccalaureate degree which is earned 
from an accredited college or univer 
sity. The following are exceptions : 
a master’s degree is required for 
initial or special certification in New 


150 


York, California, and the District of 
Columbia (senior high 
there are no general certification laws 
in the State of Massachusetts—the 
qualifications for teachers are estab 


school ) ; 


lished by individual towns and cities 
The period of validity for the regular 
and special license varies from state 
io state. All, however, are subject 
to renewal on the basis of additional 
professional credit and/or successful 


teaching experience. 


Professional Education 
The general certification pattern 
for teachers of commercial subjects 
include three major points of em 
phasis, namely: professional educa 
tion, general education, and a com- 
posite major, a major and/or minor 
teaching area. The content courses 
that are required in professional edu 
cation include, for the most part, sub 
ject matter which contributes to the 
art and science of teaching such as: 
educational, adolescent, and child ps,- 
chology, methods and materials for 
teaching on the secondary level, tests 
and measurements, curriculum de 
velopment in business education, and 
methods and materials for teaching 
commercial subjects. 
As part of the total professional 
credits, all states require supervised 
This 


cludes observation, conferences with 


student teaching. course in- 
supervisors, and, regular teaching at 
the level 
sought. 


for which certification is 


The total credits that are 


Mae Pullins Claytor 


Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


required in student teaching and pro 


fessional education for forty-six 
states and the District of Columbia 
appear in Table I. 

In addition to the supervised teach 
ing, New Jersey requires ten weeks 
of approved full time business ex- 
perience or a year of cooperative ex 
periences. When the applicant de- 
sires to qualify for a special teach- 
ing license, all courses concerned with 
curriculum 


methods, development 


and student teaching must include 
the elementary as well as_ the 
secondary level. 
General Education 

Eighteen state manuals enumerate 
specific credits in general education. 
Although other state manuals do not 
list requirements in this area, it is 
assumed that such courses are a part 
of most regular first and second year 
college and university programs. This 
area is used to designate a broad type 
of education aimed at the develop 
ment of attitudes, abilities, and be 
havior which is considered desirable 
to society but does not necessarily 
prepare for vocational or avocational 
pursuits. Courses which are included 
under general 
seven main areas of subject matter 


education embrace 


including, English, mathematics, so 
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cial studies, physical education, fine 
arts, science, and the humanities. The 
total general education credits. that 
are required for each of the eigh 
teen states listing requirements appear 


in Table I. 


Majors and Minors in Business Education 

In addition to professional and 
general education, all states require 
a field of specialization. This area 
includes either a composite major, a 
major and a minor, or variations. For 
example, several states require two 
majors, or one major and two minors, 
or a major in a composite subject 

TABLE | 
PROFESSIONAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


This Table indicates the total number of 
semester or quarter credits that are required 
in Professional Education and Student Teach- 
ing for forty-six states and the District of 
Columbia. The total credits that are re- 
quired in General Education for eighteen 
states are also listed. 








Student 
State Teaching Education 
Alabama 3 3-12! 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California (MA) 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York (MA) 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
lennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 4 
West Virginia 20-2 
Wisconsin ] 
Wyoming 


District (MA) 








1 Quarter credits. 
* Clock hours, 
# Total credits not listed in 


manual 


respective state 


and no minor. A major field of study 
represents a subject in which the stu 
dent has specialized and expects to 
teach in the junior or senior high 
more semester 


school, it includes 


credits than the minor teaching field 
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and less credits than the composite 
major. The minor field of study 
represents a second subject which the 
applicant may teach. The composite 


major includes additional subject 


matter content and more advanced 
study of the subjects which com 
prise the major or minor teaching 
subject. 
Business educators refer to four 
main areas of business education in 
cluding, secretarial, accounting, gen 
eral business and distributive educa 
tion, however, there are some dis 
crepancies and differences between 
business educators and state certifica 
tion authorities relative to the division 
field. 


manuals list distributive education as 


of this For example, state 
an area of vocational trades and in 


dustries; again, although the term 
business education may refer to the 
entire field of business, according to 
state manuals, it merely represents 
one composite major in which certi 
fication is granted. Other composite 
major fields include general business, 
commercial-vocational, and commer 
cial-education. There appears to be 


added 


with reference to the description of 


confusion among the states 


business and commercial education ; 
for example, although both areas ap 
pear to embrace identical subject mat 
ter, some states grant certificates in 
the former, some in the latter and 
others in both areas 

In addition to the composite ma 
jor fields of study, teaching certifi 
cates are granted in separate subjects 
or in the following combination of 
subjects : bookkeeping and type 
writing, shorthand and typewriting, 
commercial business principles, book 
keeping and social business subjects, 
merchandising and_ salesmanship, 
bookkeeping and accounting, busi 
ness organization and administration, 
also related courses. Related courses 
embrace such subjects as: business 


I:nglish, business correspondence, 


business arithmetic, commercial 
geography, and industrial geography. 

The total credits required for cer 
tification as majors, minors, and com 
posite majors for forty-seven states 
and the District of Columbia appear 


in Table IT. 


Fifteen states not only list the total 


credit requirement but in addition, 
specify the credits that should be 
earned in each course pursued. For 
example, Arkansas requires a total 
of 27 credits to include six each in 
typewriting and bookkeeping-ac- 
counting, two each in economies and 
business English, three in commercial 
law, and eight in shorthand, Other 
states that 
ments for the major or minor teach 


\labama, Florida, 


specify course require 


ing field include: 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina,, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


TABLE Ii 


This Table shows the total number of semester 
credits that are required in each state for 
certification as majors, minors, or composite 
majors. 


eee ~~ Composite 
Major 


State Viner 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 

K msas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New 


New 0) 
(Masters degree) 
North Carolina 0 
North Dakota 32 
(quarter credits) 
Ohio 20 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Rhode 


( 
4 
Island # 
South Carolina 
South Dakota ped 
(4 year program) 
Tennessee 7 
(quarter credits) 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
(two minors) 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 0) 
W yoming 4 
District 5) 
(Masters for senior high school) 








*12 graduate credits for a major and 
minor 

# Total semester 

' Quarter credits 

2 Six in each subject taught 

5 Total 
three-year program required 


credits not listed 


credits not listed owe 


semester 


Prospective teachers who desire to 
teach in any one of these states should 
plan their courses according to the 
specific requirements as set by these 
states. 

(Continyed on next page) 





Summary and Conclusions 

The characteristics of the certifica 
tion requirements for teachers in the 
commercial field include (a) under 
graduate and/or graduate degrees, 
(b) professional education, including 
student teaching, (c) general educa 
tion in areas other than those of a 
(d) 


minor, or composite areas of concen 


vocational nature, and major, 
tration. 

In general applicants may be certi 
fied to teach separate subjects, com 
binations of subjects, or a compre- 
hensive area which includes for certi 
fication purposes, business education, 
commercial education, general busi 
ness subjects and commercial-voca 
While there is some 
the 


reference to specific subject require- 


tional subjects 


uniformity among states with 
ments in commercial education, there 
is a definite lack of uniformity con 
the 


quarter credits in each subject and 


cerning required semester or 


the total area. There is also a lack of 
uniformity in course descriptions, for 
example: some states list merchan 
dising and salesmanship as composite 
subjects and other states require spe 
cific credits in each of the subjects 
This lack of uniformity is a serious 
handicap to individuals who desire 
to teach in a state other than the one 
in which his university or college is 
located. Since there is little reci 
procity between states this means that 
many applicants cannot qualify for 
the degree license. 


Most 


grams in teacher-training are based 


college or university pro 


on the set standards that are re 
quired in the state in which the 
school is located. For the most part, 
students are required to pursue sub 
jects which are listed by the specific 
state department of education; thus 
where the difference occurs between 
state requirements, a greater hardship 
the 


is presented to prospective 


teacher, 


TOMORROW'S TEACHERS — IN TODAY'S CLASSROOMS 
(Continued from page 147) 


officer of the church-governing body, 
more and more frequently active in 
community politics. 

Too often, these aspects of teach- 
ing are not emphasized: the real joys 
(the satisfactions of working with 
people; a never-ending job; reason- 
ably pleasant working conditions ; in 
dependence, and many others) are 
seldom discussed in the hearing of 
those who are waiting to hear some 
thing favorable. 

What then are our responsibilities 
for the future of teaching? 

1. Let us be fair to our profession. 
Stress its advantages at least as much 
as its disadvantages, Be honest, but 
not so cynical that the naive, impres- 
sionable youngster misunderstands 

2. Refuse to let real or imagined 
personal gripes color the whole pro- 
fession and therefore permeate the 
very classroom in which we teach. 
Be a teacher who is remembered with 
respect and love rather than forgot- 
ten or resented. 

3. “Teach” to the end; a let-down 
near time of retirement discourages 
young people and fellow teachers. If 
a teacher is well, his last years should 
be his most productive years; per 
haps not in quantity of work accom 
plished but certainly in quality and 
in leadership. The real teacher does 
his best job and is most inspired just 
before he retires. He should enjoy 
his Indian Summer. 

4. Observe school policy until bet 
ter policy can be worked out. Do not 
permit school fights to be carried into 
the classroom. It is no place to air 
personal grievances, take sides, or to 
cast slurs that sabotage the school 
or department program. 

5. Expect to give as well as to get. 
Most of us anticipate salary incre- 


ments, summer vacations, paydays, 


free periods; most of us gripe in 


front of our classes about over- 
crowded classrooms, interrupted 
schedules, extra-curricular activities. 
These are things the students can do 
little or nothing about and their class 
should not be so con 


room time 


sumed. 

6. Leave teaching if, after a fair 
trial, it is found to be personally un 
satisfying. 


Special Recruitment Obligations 
of the Business Teacher 


Business teachers have a special 
opportunity and responsibility to re 
cruit good teachers from their own 
classes. Not often do we teach the 
near-genius but there are many com 
petent, reliable, industrious, and well 
balanced young people preparing for 
business. An ideal teacher must pos 
When we find 
such students we should give them 


sess these qualities. 


honest encouragement to become 


teachers counseling them in their 
selection of a school where they can 
secure teacher education; making 
sure their program prepares them for 
entrance; and most of all, demon 
strating to them the rich rewards that 
teaching brings. 

3usiness teachers should acquaint 
college prep students with business 
subject matter. Often these desirable 
students fail to consider business as 
a teaching possibility because they 
know little or nothing about it 

Every minute of every day our 
personalities in contact with others 
(students, fellow teachers, members 
of families and community) demon 
strate our teaching philosophies and 
resulting personal satisfactions. Each 
of us some of every day sells our 
profession short. Let us advertise the 
good things about teaching as effe: 


tively as we have advertised the bad. 
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". . « the educational training we give our students should not only meet the 
needs the students see, but also those whick they should be made to see . . 
directed not only to life as it is actually lived, but also as it might better 


be lived." 


WHAT “FIRST 
IMPRESSION” 
DO YOU 
MAKE? 


Faborn Etier 


The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


AVE 


evaluate your personality? Are 


you stopped recently to 
you charming, versatile, and impres 
sive’ Do you accept the responsibili- 
ties that you, as a business teacher, 
have been given? 

Each that 


ness teachers as well as potential of 


institution rains busi 
fice workers must realize the impor 
tance of including a program of per- 
sonality development in its curricu 
lum. Since the days of the little red 
schoolhouse, ‘dear teacher” has been 
a term of endearment of school chil 
dren, and now the term is applied to 
teachers whose rich backgrounds and 
magnetic personalities draw them into 
the hearts of their pupils. 

Today’s teachers must have back 
grounds of diversified interests and 
all-round extracurricular activities. 
They should indulge in sports, have 
interests in music and art; enjoy 
reading, traveling, and entertaining. 
The teaching profession needs well 
rounded young men and women 
whose attractive appearances sparkle 
and reflect in the eyes of their pu 
pils. They must set the pace. They 
must be the needed shining examples. 
selected not 


Teachers should be 


only on the basis of their scholarship, 
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Planning Together Prepares Students for Leadership as well as for Employment 


but also for their personality-power, 


because their influence on children 


extends far beyond the classroom. 
Emotional stability and love for chil 
dren should be balanced by a good 
sense of values. It is through this 
influence that teachers are able to de 
velop the type of personalities in stu 
dents that lead to successful living. 

Research has proved to us _ that 
character traits greatly outweigh spe 
cific skills in discharging and failing 
to promote individuals. 

In order to train efficient office per 
sonnel as well as business teachers it 
the 


is imperative that student be 


taught what business wants and 


needs, and according to office stand 
ards. 
to possess businesslike qualities as 


Employers want their workers 
well as technical training; therefore, 


business teachers must place more 
emphasis upon proper attitudes, to 
fellow 


\bove 


all, the prospective business man or 


ward customers, superiors, 


workers, and salesmanship. 


woman should be taught loyalty and 
sincerity toward his work 
Selling Self 
Why is it that of two employees 
who apply for the same job, techni 
cal ability is not always the highest 


prerequisite? Can the employer be 


anything but human by preferring 
one who makes the best “first impres 
sion,” the one smartly and appropri 
ately dressed, the picture of cleanli 
ness and neatness, possessor of an 
erect carriage, a straightforward look, 
and an ease of conversation ? 

very potential worker must be 
able to make the employer see a need 
for his ability or skill, a need that he 
can use in his business, But just as 
essential he must make that employer 
recognize those personal qualities so 
desired in an employee; in other 
words, the student, after completing 
his course of training, must have d: 
veloped a good personality—a self 
selling personality. If we as business 
teachers fail to develop in our stu 
dents those qualities necessary to im 
press an employer favorably, if the 
student is unable to make the em 
ployer see that he has a needed abil 
ity or skill, we will have failed in out 
the our 


endeavor to meet needs of 


students and society. 
The 


business programs is becoming much 


curriculum in many of our 
more inclusive, embracing extracur 
ricular and community activities as 


well as subject matter, all cssential 
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for developing well-rounded person 
alities, 

The even development of the so 
cial and personal qualities of poten- 
tial office employees or future teach 
ers 1s dependent upon both in-class 
and extraclass activities. Business 
clubs and group and business-work, 
in fact, all phases of school activities 
provide a wealth of experiences for 
personality development. When prop- 
erly used, the extraclass activities 
greatly strengthen the business train- 
ing 
the 


program. An active chapter of 


Future Business Leaders of 
\merica in your school will initiate 
many opportunities for the person 
ality development program. 
Ixtracurricular activities are 
merely applications of the general 
principles studied in classes and may 
be more closely related to those prin 
ciples than some of the hypothetical 
problems used in the classroom, For 
example, acting as business manager 
for the yearbook or school paper of 
fers an excellent opportunity for stu 
dents to become acquainted with the 
various businesses in the community. 
discussions with 


Introductions and 


new business friends add self-assur 
ance and help pave the way for bet 
ter business practices. Other extra 
class experiences recommended for a 
development 


personality program 


are: acting as cashier in a_ school 
cafeteria; or participating in the 
meetings of a business club—these 


require the student to apply prin 
the 


Activities such as these should be in 


ciples he studies in classroom. 
tegral parts of the personality train 


ng program. 


Learning by Doing 


We, as business teachers, must see 
that students who need the training 
most are provided with motivating 
experiences, and not, as is the usual 
case, those who already possess ad 
mirable personalities. Each student 
must be provided with enough stimu- 
lating experiences each semester to 
develop the personality required for 
successful living. Extracurricular ac 
tivities offer the best possible oppor 
tunities for integrating classroom 
subjects which in turn means poten 


tial business influence. 
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Other extraclass activities, such as 
on-the-job training, participation in 
school business-service programs, ob 
hand information on 


taining first 


progressive businesses, and utilizing 
informal interviews build better per- 
sonalities for the democratic way of 
life, 


Developing the Individual 
Business teachers must always em 
phasize the practical and individu 
alized approach in teaching. In build 
ing classroom environment conducive 
to. democratic living, we should be 
willing and ready to help each stu 
dent with his everyday problems. The 
classroom must be a place where in 
dividual dreams are realized in an 
atmosphere of real, living experi 
ences. 

We must provide and direct those 
same Classroom experiences to mect 
the interests of the students and train 
and encourage them to carry on co 
operative group activity, They must 
give and take, make choices, and find 
that the 


thinking of the group. There must 


solutions represent best 
be opportunity for making group de 
cisions and sharing responsibility for 
carrying out those decisions. There 
must be experiences in planning to 
gether, selecting leaders, choosing 
committees, and participating in or 
the 


student should be urged to develop 


derly discussions. In all cases 
his initiative and resourcefulness, to 
use his imagination, and to strive for 
self-reliance both in planning and in 
directing activities. It is through this 
type of teaching that we prepare stu 
dents for leadership as well as for 
employment. 

A course called “Personality De 
velopment” in our curriculum. will 
not solve our problem, It is suggested 
that we give special effort to the de 
velopment of the personal qualities 
the 
training period. A large part of the 


of our students during entire 


work should be informal and_ indi- 
vidual. Personal guidance and in 


struction provide the best means of 
accomplishment. It is recommended 
that all faculty members of the busi 
ness department study individually 
the 


through the use of personality tests, 


and cooperatively trainee, and 
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supply the type of experiences that 
will develop the personal qualities 
which for successful 


are necessary 


living. 
Self-Evaluation 


Let’s each of us stop and evaluate 
each phase of our own personality. 
Have you the personality that you are 
trying to develop in your students? 
During the program when your stu 
dents are rating themselves regarding 
their personal qualities, you might 
ask them to rate your personal quall- 
without 


ties signing the evaluation 


form. From these suggestions you 
might become more conscious of cer 
tain weaknesses in your own person 
ality. 

Since too much emphasis can not 
be placed upon this phase of the stu 
dent’s training, it is imperative that 
we teachers have outstanding person- 
alities. 

One may conclude that the educa- 
give our 


the 


tional training which we 


students should not only meet 


needs that students see, but also those 


which they should be made to see. 


Instruction should be directed not 


only to life as it is actually lived, but 


.also to life as it might better be lived. 


Teaching should not be limited to 
life but 
its manifold 


specialized segments of 


should include life in 


aspects. In this way we ultimately 
develop individuals who make out 
standing and lasting “first impres 


sions.” 


SURPRISING FACTS 
(Continued from page 148) 


true of my own city and of every 
other one. No wonder today’s news- 


paper carries this black bordered ad 


conspicuously placed far from the 
want-ad pages : 
WANTED—GIRL FOR GENERA DFFICE 
WORK 
Good Salary—Vacation With Pay—Other 
Company Benefits 
Filing typing, some knowleaqge 
bookkeeping helpfu 
Evidently a high-class girl is 


wanted. Could you fill that position 
without picking a shorthand student 
who, if she accepted it, woul! be un- 
use her 


happy without a chance to 


shorthand ? 




























DIFFERENCES 


Anne Seger 


Business Training College, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


“There are as many individual differ- 
ences as there are individuals."" How do 
you handle these in your classes? 


om THE private school’s beginning 
typewriting class, individual differ- 
ences are a major concern. A review 
of some of the differences may prove 
interesting. Some outstanding cases 
may be classified as follows: The 
Over-Conscientious 


Over-Confident Student, The “I 


touched -a-typewriter-ten-years-ago”’ 


Student, The ‘“I-know-the-keyboard 
but-can-only-type-32 w.p.m” Student, 
The Older Student, The “I-can-type 
ae 


dent, and The Bulky Finger Student. 


but-I-have-to-look-at-my-keys’ 


The Over-Conscientious Student 


After two typing classes, this stu 
dent faints toward the teacher’s desk 
and emits his desire to resign, because 
he “is a failure; will never, in a thou 
sand years, remember where the keys 
are; could never type without an 
error’. 

Of many categories, this is cer 
tainly a difficult one with which to 
deal. To begin with, the student does 
not know how to type; how, then, can 
he judge his progress. He, however, 
in his own eyes, is more critical of 
his ability than any official judge. A 
teacher must realize that the defect 
here is almost never in the individual 
student's progress, but rather in his 
inability to judge his own progress 
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Student, The 


IN A BEGINNING TYPEWRITING CLASS 


and a lack of confidence in the teach 
er. It is true that some students may 
have a suspicion of their progress 
which may be very near to the teach 
er’s own ratings. In the case of the 
over-conscientious student, however, 
his ability to make a good estimate of 
his current standing is clouded by his 
anxiety that he may never accomplish 
typing skill. 

This student very often needs 
much additional encouragement from 
the teacher who must compensate for 
the student’s lack of confidence. 
Rarely, but sometimes, a student may 
not respond to any amount of such 
encouragement, extra explanations, 
additional private teacher demonstra 
tions. If the student has moderate 
physical manipulation ability and an 
average or slightly less than average 
intelligence, the teacher must explain 
to the student that a teacher can go 
90 percent of the way, but that the 
student absolutely must produce the 
other 10 percent. One or the other 
approach to the over-conscientious 
student will produce results because : 
(1) Either the student is sensitively 
studious because of a driving urge 
to succeed in the skill, in which case 
the use of protuse teacher en ourage 
ment will supply the needed remedy, 
or, (2) If the student is motivated by 
a subconscious fear of failure or pos 
sible inherent laziness, the explana 
tion of his own role in the learning 
process will alert him to his own re 
sponsibility in developing typing 


skill. 











The Over-Confident Student 

In some typewriting classes, the 
over-confident student may appear as 
a rarity. Asa rule, this student soon 
emerges as the possessor of a better 
than-average intelligence. He is will 
ing to procede, segment by segment, 
without obscuring his success by fear 
of the whole. This is an ideal, high 


ly cooperatiy e student. 


The “I-touched-a-typewrite 
ten-vyears-ago” Student 

The students who had one, two, or 
maybe four semesters of typewriting 
several years ago, very frequently 
come to the beginning typewriting 
class. Their need and accomplish 
ment differ. Some know the key 
board; some knew it, but have for 
gotten it; others can type fairly ac 
curate, from 18 to 27 cwpm, on a 
three-minute test. Many times, usually 
in the evening session of a business 
school, an aggregate of these students 
will represent a wide variety of back 
ground and skill retention that pre 
sents a challenging puzzle to an am 
bitious teacher. One goal is, aS soon 
as possible, to have these students 
meet at a common point in the in 
struction, which will represent ad 
vancement for all. 

It is necessary, therefore, for the 
teacher to hustle among the students 
in the early class periods and give 
the appropriate individual instruction 
to each student to achieve the “com 
mon point” goal. At this time, may 


be it would be well to note that meas 
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ures must be taken to insure the ad- 


vancement of the semi-skilled student 
in this class. The task is not merely 
to have all students meet at a common 
it is also a mat 
that 


every 


point of instruction ; 


ter of making certain there is 


total 
student 


advancement for single 


This may appear as a paradox on 
the surface, in that the function of 
instructing the “brand new” begin- 
ners is primed to have these students 
while, 


meet the semi-skilled students 


at the same time, the semi-skilled 
students must also progress beyond 
their beginning point in this class. The 
teacher must believe in the concept 
that 


some little or big way, in every single 


every student can advance in 


class 
Some the 
lesson from the beginning of the text 


teachers present new 


book to the whole class ; continue with 
4 thorough keyboard drill with the 
whole group; assign a given amount 
of consecutive drills from the text 
book, following the new presentation 
therein All pupils should complete 
this assignment, although it may ap 
peat to some to be exceedingly ele 
mentary. To effect a slight group 
adjustment in this particular assign 
ment, the advanced students can be 
instructed to type given parts of this 
the 
to type 
While the students are 
executing this assignment, the teach 


assignment two times, while 


“brand new” beginners are 


it only once 
er has an opportunity to circulate 
among the class, to observe the tech 
niques and differences; to instruct 
individually where necessary. 

In such a class, however, even with 
the augmented assignment, the ad 
vanced students will usually complete 
the assignment substantially earlier 
than the “brand new’ beginners. 
Special drill books should be indi 
vidually given to these students as 
they complete the initial textbook as 
Particular drill book as- 
signments should be determined for 


signment, 


each new class, each of which should 
cover a specific phase of skill im 
shift-key 
drill; emphasis on number-keys ; ac 
the 
varieties, 
Those who complete this additional 


provement an extended 


curacy 
known 


assignments; or well- 


letter-combination 
assignment before the termination of 
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the period, may be assigned two and 
three minute timed writings. In these 
writings they should understand that 
they are in competition with their 
own record only; that they should 
attempt to better it in speed and ac 
curacy with each writing. 

All this time, the teacher is keep 
ing an “eagle” eye on the “brand 
new” beginners, alert to detect thei 
need for individual instruction. 

The “l-know-the-keyboard-but 
can-type-only-32 w.p.m.” Student 

This student is usually a_ recent 
high school graduate who has had, 
semesters of 


perhaps, one or two 


typewriting, or, one who has studied 
the subject several years ago. Be 


drills 


views are never harmful to even the 


ginning typewriting and re 


most advanced typist. Therefore, 
this student usually fits into the be 
ginning typewriting class, rather than 
This 
sure a solid review, as well as an ini 
tial the 


basis. for 


in the intermediate. will as 


reenforcement of typing 
The procedure dealing 
with this student is illustrated in the 
preceding paragraph 


The Older Student 


The age of a student is a consid 
eration, although minimal; its impor 
tance varies with the individual. 
Nevertheless, there is a slowness in 
reaction time and in learning experi 
enced by older students and many of 
them bring an apprehension and a 
fear of failure with them to the be 
ginning typewriting class. This is 
the teacher’s concern, and a happy 
for the 
There 


approaches which will enable these 


concern ambitious, eager 


teacher. are remedies and 
students, despite their apprehension 


and slowness, to progress with 
younger students with a very minimal 
deviation. 

The keynote words are drill, prac- 
tice, encouragement, and more en- 
couragement. Since their apprehen- 
sion may affect their physical prog- 
ress, encouragement to establish their 
self-confidence, cannot be over-em- 
phasized by the teacher ; the more en 
couragement, the better. Bring the 
older student into the beginning type- 
writing class. There is a way and a 


place for him. 


The Bulky Finger Student 


The teacher realizes that many 
times when this type of student 
strikes a key, two keys will rush to- 
ward the paper. This student has 
very, big, bulky fingers, each of 


which touches only a single key with 
much difficulty. If the student 
duces his speed for rhythm-stroke 
drills, times, to the 
letter-stroke level he will develop con- 
trol. With improvement, the student 


is encouraged to increase his speed 


re- 


and reverts, at 


gradually to a higher level. Time and 


caution are important elements 


The “I-can-type,-but-1-have 
to-look-at-my-keys” Student 

Difficulty of difficulties! This is 
it. Every teacher knows that it is a 
thousand times easier to teach a stu- 
dent from the beginning of the text, 
than to have to undo faulty habits 
self-taught stu- 


which a previously 


dent has incurred. The answer to 
the “what-to-do” question varies, of 
course, with the individual. The 


longest, but surest, course in this par- 
ticular puzzle would be to start this 
individual from the very beginning 
of the textbook. If he enrolls in the 
beginning typewriting class for its 
first meeting, this will be done, of 
course, and he would be considered 
as an advanced beginner or semi- 
skilled student in a beginning class. 

Frequently, however, especially in 
a business school’s beginning type- 
writing class, new students may join 
the group two or three sessions after 
the class has begun. Some of these 
students know how to type, but “have 
to look at their keys”. The teacher 


must decide whether to teach them 
from the beginning until they meet 
the class, or to permit them to enter 
the advanced beginners’ course, with- 
out having completed the lessons as- 
The de- 


cision depends on the individual case. 


signed before they enrolled. 


There are as many individual dif- 
ferences as there are individuals. In 
providing special care for the more 
extreme let us not forget the average. 


He is an “individual” too. 
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MACHINES 


WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND 


TO FIT THE JOB 


ANY new and wonderful devices to expedite office production are be- 


ing developed in research laboratories. Large business, which must hire 


office workers by the hundreds to handle their “paper” requirements, willingly 


experiments with new equipment in its efforts to reduce costs without sacri 


ficing efficiency. Some new devices are reported in this article; their capaci 


ties are almost unbelievable. 


Dial-and-Dictate System 


Prepared by Morgan H. Plummer, Jr. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, Massachusetts 


A dictating system, operating over 
inter-office telephones, has been in 
stalled at the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. The 
unique feature of this installation is 
that existing wiring and telephones in 
the home office have been adapted to 
the system, making it the first of its 
kind in the United States. 

Now in an experimental stage, the 
system involves a limited number of 
the company’s 2000 
phones, but eventually it may serve 


inter-office 


some 700 people who carry a particu- 
larly heavy load of dictating. Fifty 
or so machines can handle these 700, 
a major saving in dictating equip 
ment cost. At present, each elec 
tronic recording unit (located in a 
central transcribing department) 
efficiently handles the dictating needs 
of nine telephone users. As more 
phones and recorders are added one 
recorder may eventually serve 20 per 


sons. 
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The John Hancock began to ex 
periment with the idea several years 
ago when electronic recording pointed 
out the possibilities of remote con 
trol dictation. It was found that the 
high fidelity of electronic recorders 
via telephone made it unnecessary for 
the average dictator to send notes or 
original material to the transcriber. 
Also, the time required for sending 
records, tape, etc. from dictator to 
transcriber was eliminated, and the 
system permitted greater speed in 
processing letters. Peak loads for 
both dictator and transcriber were 
eliminated. 

Under the Hancock system, the 
dictator merely picks up the receiver, 
dials one digit for a recorder, presses 
a button, and he’s set to dictate. By 
manipulating the button he can back 
up 20 or 30 words to catch his last 
few remarks. There is also a number 
to dial which marks an indicator slip 


on the recorder for corrections, and 








Interoffice phone at John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Boston, doubles as dictating 
machine. All the user does is dial a number, 
He automatically .... 





. +» gets his call plugged into a free re- 
cording machine in a bank at central dictation 
headquarters, where special instructions are 
received and... . 


Photographs by Alan F, Lydiard 
- + « « Where stenographers type up his letter; 
ship it back. 
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another to indicate the end of a letter. 
Thus the 


glarice about how long the letter will 


transcriber can see at a 


be, and where to listen for correc 
tions. By dialing still another num- 
ber, the dictator can talk with the op 
erator monitoring the “bank” of dic 
tation recorders for any special in 
structions, 

To the dictator, the Hancock’s 
Telecord system is a convenient time 
saver helping to speed his flow of 
work. For the transcriber it means 
clear, understandable dictation and an 
elimination of files full of supporting 
correspondence and instructions. 

Eventually, groups of recorders 
will be designated for specific depart- 
ments according to their dictating 
needs. The dictator will dial a spe- 
cial number and be automatically con 
nected to one of several recorders 
serving his particular department. 
The system will automatically select 
the first free machine in the group, 
at which time the dictator receives a 
“beep” signal to start dictating. If 
all the machines are tied up, a busy 
signal will sound. So as not to tie up 
recorders for long periods, dictators 
are being encouraged to use the 
equipment on an individual letter 
basis rather than wait for an accumu 
lation, 

. 


Common-language 


Machines 


A punched tape system may make 
it possible to accumulate and pass 
from one machine to another all the 
information needed from the time an 
order arrives until the shipment is 
finally made. 

U.S. Steel is working with a tape 
converter that translates the data ar 
riving on the strip in each machine, 
digests it, and then adds its own con 
tribution. The strip is then ready for 
the next machine. 

If, for example, a U. S. steel dis 
trict office receives an order for 300 
tons of carbon steel, the typew riter 
runs off the order and at the same 
time punches a coded tape. The tape 
is then run into a bookkeeping ma- 
chine, which “reads” it, and records 
other data manually. The consoli- 
dated and coded statement is then 
ready for the next machine. 
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sy teletype, the plant that will 
handle the order receives the neces 
sary information, prints the order in 
struction, and punches out a duplicate 
tape. The term “common-language” 
arises because assorted electronic cal 
culators and bookkeeping machines 
do not normally “read” each other’s 
statistics. While most office machin 
ery at the present cannot be converted 
to tape procedure, manufacturers are 
beginning to turn out typewriters, 
calculators, bookkeeping machines, 
and production recorders that can be 
adapted to single-tape work. 


A Reading Printing 
Machine 


Ilectronics has also entered the in 
surance and publishing fields—two 
types of business that do considerable 
repetitive writing. Normally, to ad 
dress an envelope or mailing sticker, 
it is necessary to use metal cards, 
tape, stencils, or some other device to 
record the address, 

With the new Addressograph-Mul 
tigraph Corporation machine, up to 
four lines of printing from punched 
cards can be copied off onto a variety 
of tapes, labels, or business forms, 


for mailing, inventory, or records at 
the rate of between 7,000 and 10,000 
cards an hour. 

The punched cards are examined 
under a strong light, light signals are 
picked up by a photoelectric tube and 
converted into electrical impulses op 
erating the printing mechanism. 


Traveling Secretary 


Not so startling, but new is the 
rise of the vending machine for dic 
tation in the office as well as for the 
coffee break. Travel Talk, Inc. has 
put coin-operated Dictaphone ma 
chines into operation at Cleveland 
and London, Ontario, for a trial pe 
riod. By depositing fifty cents the 
dictator can talk into the machine for 
fifteen minutes and get a Dictabelt 
record and a stamped, airmail en- 
velope to send to the home office for 
transcription. 

At fifty cents for fifteen minutes, 
perhaps the dictator will realize the 
importance of being prepared for dic 
tation; who knows, the device may 
well serve an educational purpose. In 
two years, Travel Talk expects to 
have 2,000 
throughout the country. 


machines installed 


While most of these machines will not be used in teaching business edu 


cation, they do indicate trends in office machine equipment and therefore in 


clerical and secretarial requirements. 


Field trips to large offices and busi 


ness shows will help to keep the “younger generation” aware of the changes 


taking place in office assignments. Teachers in large cities whose graduates 


enter large businesses are especially responsible for keeping their students 


informed of office equipment modernization, 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


Tue JourRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all 


Many of our readers may have been asked the question, 


What do you think of 
teachers’ conventions? 


Almost every teacher has an opinion on the subject. However, few teachers express 


their opinions where they can be shared with so many others as does Mr. Cowan on 


the last page of this magazine 
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"We are fortunate in teaching business 


letter writing because it is a course that 
offers unlimited opportunities for vary- 


ing classroom procedure.” 


LETTER PROJECTS 


Woodrow W. Baldwin 


University of California 


ET’S get everyone into the act 
the the 
yes, the businessman. 


student — and, 
And all of us 


can actually come out improved in 


teacher 


each of our respective categories. The 
student project in business English or 
classes 


business corresp¢ mdence 


seems to be an effective device for 
bringing this about. 
We are 


ing business letter writing because it 


fortunate if we are teach- 


is a course that offers unlimited op- 
for 
procedure so that students need never 


portunities varying classroom 
to become bored with our subject. 
The class can be vital, challenging, 
and even fun. And certainly no one 
can deny the practicability of business 
correspondence. 

The use of projects is a way of re- 
moving our class from the category 
of those that are taken because they 
are required or recommended by the 
counsellor to a course that is desired 
by the student. A 
can be compared to a satisfied cus- 


satisfied student 


They are the buyers of our 


like 


tomer. 


product and when they our 


course, we are a success. 

It is essential to determine first of 
all the objective of the project, and 
then what will best accomplish that 
objective. The primary consideration 
must be the student. This sounds so 


elementary as to be almost ridiculous, 
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Los Angeles, California 


yet how easy it is for instructors to 
become so selfish that the good of the 
students becomes secondary to such 

“Which will be 
Or “Which will be 


easier for me to get across?” Or 


considerations as, 


easier to grade?” 


“Which will provide me with the 
most data that I can later use to my 
own benefit?” Let us hope that no 
instructor is so naive as to think that 
students don’t recognize selfish mo 
tives. The teacher who keeps in 
mind the needs of the individuals in 
the class and honestly endeavors to 
satisfy those needs is never going to 
be far wrong. By their own admis- 
sion, students do not mind working 
if they feel that they have been ade 
quately rewarded in having learned 
from the experience. 

Since the teacher of business letter 
writing is training those who will be 
holding business positions as men 
and women, the advisability of co 
operation with businessmen is appar 
ent. There we find the third party 
who should be considered in setting 
up student projects. It would seem 
then that there are six major consid- 
learning 


erations in establishing a 


project-—-what business needs, what 


students need, what instructors need, 
what business wants, what students 


want, and what instructors want. 













Business Needs 


Those who have inquired have 
found that most businessmen are will 
ing to cooperate with the schools, 
To find out what business needs, it is 
necessary to ask. Quite often a busi 
nessman will be faced with a particu 
lar letter writing problem that to him 
seems unsurmountable. He would, in 
many cases, be quite willing to spend 
twenty dollars for a prize and offer 
it to the student supplying the best 
From the 70 or 80 entries, 


if he could not use a letter in its en 


solution. 


tirety, he would doubtless get an idea 
that would solve his problem. 
Everyone is benefited: the business 
man has the letter desired; the stu 
dent has had the opportunity to solve 
a real letter writing problem; the 
teacher has brought an actual busi 
ness situation into his classroom in 
struction. A small remuneration to 
the winning student or students takes 
care of the resentment which they 
may feel about doing a job for which 
There 


is no better way to bring home the 


someone else would get paid. 
real value of a course than to bring 
an actual business situation into the 


classroom 


Student Needs 
Most 


students enter a course in letter writ 


Students’ needs are limitless 


ing with very little knowledge of the 
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skills of good writing. Anything that 
adds to the attainment of these skills 
is needed by the persons enrolled in 
the course. They need a chance to 
apply the theory they have learned as 
a result of having read the textbook 
and having listened to the classroom 
instructions. They need as much ac- 
quaintance with business as they can 
get before they plunge into the busi- 
ness world with all its complexities. 
They need projects, then, that tie in 
with actual business. They need let 
ter problems that will call upon them 
to do their best job of letter writing, 
as any skilf is best developed through 
practice that calls for the best effort 
on the part of the learner. 

The competitive situation in which 
there is marked desire to win may 
provide the answer. ; 

A project in sales letter w riting, 
which found to motivate 
the student to do his best work, is to 
divide the 


with a sales manager in charge of 


has bee n 


class into four sections 
each. Each section sells a competing 
brand of the same product, or related 
items, such as four different makes 
of automobiles, typewriters, or four 
different magazines. Some small re- 
ward to the group writing the best 
letters creates a competitive situation 
and inevitably produces fine sales let 
ters. The project provides group 
competition as motivation. 
Competition between schools has 
been found to produce good results 


in letter writing. The letter 


same 


problem was worked out by the stu- 
dents of the 
The 


six competing schools. 
letter representing each 
school was then compared with all 
other school entries, and the best let- 
P ter was selected by a vote of all par 
ticipating students. 


best 


Considerable in- 
terest was evidenced by the students 
in the opportunity to compare their 
work with that of students in other 
schools over the United States. 


Teacher Needs 
From the standpoint of instruc- 
tion, the teacher needs projects that 
will give the student experience in 
those phases of business writing 
that cannot always be covered ade- 


The 


teacher needs to bring to the class- 


quately in classroom situations. 
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room the real picture of business and 
its practical aspects. 

A term project that has been suc 
cessfully used by many business cor 
respondence instructors to supple 
ment the regular course offering is 
the requiring of students to collect 
several (25 or 30) 
letters and evaluate them, using one 


actual business 
of the several letter evaluation charts 
that have been devised. This pro 
vides a real tie-in with business and 
gives the student an opportunity to 
see the value of his course in actual 
business. The instructor also bene 
fits through acquiring a rich supply 
of letter examples. 

The teacher needs projects that 
will enliven his teaching to the extent 
that to do their 
best work and thus bring about the 
Special 


students will want 


ideal learning situation. 


projects that are unusual in some 
way bring about an interest in learn- 
ing that cannot be stimulated in the 
usual class problem. Assigning of an 
“unusual” or “different” 


letter will bring in some fine letters 


collection 


as the students have been given an 
opportunity to use their originality. 
Increased interest will be evident as 
students are eager to see the letters 
of the others. 
will letters also are good for this type 


Sales letters and good- 
of assignment. Elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers realize the necessity 
of games, stunts, etc., in order to mo 
tivate their students to do their best 
work ; college classes are just as need 
ful of such motivation, although of a 


different nature. 


Business Wants 


Business wants services from the 
school, It wants progressive ideas. 
It wants new blood and new ideas. 
Who can better satisfy these wants 
than business correspondence classes ? 
Looking to future employment of stu 
dents, businessmen want employees 
with business insight who can write 
good letters. If they can have a part 
in helping to develop employees, they 
are usually glad to do that part. Of 
considerable importance also, busi- 
nesses want good public relations 
with schools. This prompts them to 
cooperate with the schools. 


Businessmen frequently welcome 
the opportunity to have students come 
into the offices to study their corre- 
spondence methods, to find whether 
they are in line with the modern 
thinking about good business corre 
spondence. This information brought 
back to the schoolroom, in the form 
of a term report perhaps, can broad 
en the student’s outlook by supple 
menting his class work with a study 
of actual business conditions. The 
information helps the instructor in 
his efforts to keep abreast of what 
is happening in business. The busi 
nessman then profits by the analysis 


of his methods. 


Student Wants 


Students want practicability in 
their letter writing projects. They 
prefer writing a complete letter col 
lection series instead of isolated col 
lection problems because it gives a 
complete picture of the collection 
procedure and because it more close 
ly resembles the actual business sit 
uation. If a direct relationship can 
be seen between the project and the 
subject being studied, more interest 
will be shown. If the students can 
see a real need for the information 
they are getting, or if they feel that 
they have really gained from the ex 
perience, little resentment will go 
along with the requirement of a spe 
cial project. They naturally resent 
“busy work”; who doesn’t? 

A problem that is very real to stu 
dents is the writing of application 
letters. A project built around this 
aspect of writing creates a great deal 
of interest. The preparation of a 
complete personal data portfolio, 
with the accompanying letter of ap 
plication, may be all that is required 
in a project of this kind. If a more 
elaborate project is desired, however, 
a job analysis may be added. One of 
the major precautions in setting up 
projects is that the problems should 
not merely duplicate what has been 
done in the class work. The mere 
writing of more letters, for example, 
will not satisfy the students in their 
desire to supplement their classroom 


learning. They want their projects 


(Continued on page 164) 
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DEFICIENCIES 


This article is based on a survey of sixty-two teachers, made by Frances 
Booker of Frederick Douglass High School, Baltimore, Maryland and the author. 
The objective was to determine the extent to which in-service teachers under- 
stand the principles of economics as they relate to current problems of 


inflation. 


IN ECONOMIC 
UNDERSTANDINGS 


E. Irving Wilde 


Memphis High School 
Memphis, Michigan 


LARGE number of the educated 
element of our society are ignor- 
ant of current economic problems 
and the principles underlying these 
This 


is in spite of the economic education 


problems, our study revealed. 


they received in some of the best 
colleges in the country. 

How well informed and what are 
the understandings of teachers on the 
subject of inflation? This can best 
be answered by reviewing the results 
obtained in the from the 
standpoint of understandings of the 


survey 


causes and control of inflation. 


Causes of Inflation 

That the basic factor of inflation 
is too much money and credit in cir 
culation in relation to the quantity of 
goods available for purchase by the 
consumer is understood by approxi- 
mately one-third of the respondents. 

This was revealed by the following 
question, “The cause of inflation is 
(check more than one if necessary), 
(a) insufficient money in circulation 
in relation to the goods available for 
purchase, (b) too much money in 
circulation in relation to the goods 
available for purchase, (c) insuffi- 
cient credit is available for borrowing 
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money, (d) too much credit is avail 
able for borrowing money.” Results 
showed that only thirty-four percent 
of the fifty-eight respondents to this 
question understand ‘‘b” and “d” to 
be the correct answers. 

Another question intended to de- 
termine understandings of this prob 
lem was: “During war time when 
production of civilian goods is cur 
for 
goods, is it less likely that inflation 
Yes—— No "7 
Fully forty-seven percent of the fifty 


tailed production of military 


will increase! 


nine respondents to this question in 
This re 


veals a lack in understandings, in 


correctly checked “Yes”. 


spite of the economic and inflationary 
pressures the respondents most like 
ly experienced during World War 
[1 and subsequent years. 


Control of Inflation 

Several questions were formulated 
to test the understandings that cer 
tain methods tend to act as a means 
or an aid to curbing inflation by tak 
ing money out of circulation and by 
limiting credit. None of these ques 
tions, however, are intended to imply 
that any one method has proved su 
cessful toward this end. 

Is it possible that more than thirty 
per cent of our educated people do 
not understand the role that ration 
ing and sales of government bonds 
played in our World War II econ 
omy? This deficiency is indicated by 


the fact that thirty-three per cent 


and thirty per cent, respectively, of 


the respondents answered “no” to the 
following questions: “Do you believe 
that rationing of goods in short sup 
ply is an aid toward eurbing infla 
tion?” and “Do you believe that the 
selling of government bonds to indi- 
viduals is a means to help curb infla 
tion ?” 

Most interesting is the public re 
indi 


sentment taxation as 


cated by the sixty-one per cent of the 


against 


respondents who answered “no” to 
the following, “Do you believe that 
taxing personal incomes is a means 
of curbing inflation r. roe responses 
to the foregoing questions definitely 
indicates a lack of understanding of 
the measures that were designed to 
take money out of circulation in or 
der to limit the inflationary spiral. 
An even greater deficiency is in 
the understanding of the importance 
of limiting credit as an inflationary 
The following 
questions were given to test this un 
“Would increasing the 


control measure. 
derstanding : 
reserve ration of banks tend to help 
al 
Do 


and, you 


decrease inflation?” 
believe that raising the interest rates 
for borrowing money has some effect 
The fact 
that thirty-five and fifty-one per cent, 
the 


ef ’” 
no 


toward curbing inflation ?” 
respectively, of respondents 


wrongly answered revealed 
their lack of understandings of these 


measures, 
Significance of This Study 

while it reveals the 

understandings of 


This study, 
knowledges and 
sixty-two teachers, in essence, indi 
cates that the “educated public” as a 
whole is deficient in understandings 
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on the subject of inflation, The per- 


sonal data sheets, which were part 
of this survey, tell us that 
teachers are graduates of thirty-six 
different colleges. Therefore, many 


thousands of others, are in part the 


these 


products of the education of these 
same institutions and are likely to 
have similar deficiencies in under- 
standings. 

Furthermore, of these sixty-two 
teachers, at least fifty per cent had 
a college course in economics. Al- 
though this 


with the Brookings Institute find 


compares favorably 
ings that roughly twenty-five per 
cent of the students in institutions 
of higher learning take a course in 
economics, the results of this survey 
are highly disappointing. The fact is 
that the economic education given in 
our schools has not served the impor- 
tant function of preparing the citi 
zens of this country with vital under 
standings of our business and eco- 


nomic world, 


Where Does the Fault Lie? 

We have retained the theory of 
learning which believes that the mind 
is like a great vat to be filled with 
facts, figures, and principles through 
rote drill. It is such apriori type of 
reasoning so prevalent in the teaching 
of economics which leads to memori- 
test passing 


zation for 


There are at least two major faults in 


purposes. 


such an approach to learning. First 
of all, it is difficult to justify full 
acceptance of economic principles as 
“self-evident” truths because there 
are constant disagreements and nu 
merous wrong judgments and predic 
tions among our economists. 
Secondly, principles can be justi 
fied only in so far as they act as an 
aid toward understanding of real life 
situations. Principles of economics as 
taught in many of our schools today 
too often cloud the real issues with 
abstract meaning, thus acting as a 
mental block to comprehension of the 
real issues. This type of approach is 
in part responsible for the extremely 
little carryover of understanding of 
the dynamic problems of our society, 
as our study of inflation bears out. 
We must develop conditions in the 
classrooms of economics, whether it 
be on the high school or college level, 
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under which greater numbers will 
acquire understandings of economic 


conditions and problems in a dynamic 
society. A major step in that direc- 
tion is to make the economic princi- 
ple a tool for greater understanding 
of real situations rather than the 
principle an end in itself. 

This has not been accomplished be 
cause a simple approach to learning 
has been ignored, namely to teach 
“from the known to the unknown.” 
This principle has been expounded in 
numerous texts on pedagogy, yet has 
been practically ignored in the teach 
ing of economics. One advantage the 
teacher of economics has over teach 
ers of other subjects, and which is 
often overlooked, are the understand- 
ings that the students themselves 
bring to class. Unlike the student who 
enters the algebra, language, or chem- 
istry classes “cold,” with little or no 
understanding of these subjects, the 
student the 
class has many understandings of eco- 


who enters economics 


nomic conditions. He knows some 
thing of the operation of the neigh 
borhood retail store, the bills mother 
pays with a bank check, some of the 
problems of the union to which his 
dad belongs, and so on, as well as 
some characteristic economic phrases 
and vocabulary. Therefore, the teach- 
er should make it his primary aim to 
begin the teaching of all units of eco- 
nomics with those understandings the 
student has already acquired. 

The traditional practice is to ex- 
pound the principles of supply and 
demand, for example, with, “The de 
mand of a good varies inversely with 
the price of the good. The supply of 
a good varies directly with the price 
of the good.” How much more inter 
est and response from the students 
can be obtained by asking them to 
think 
when the price of a commodity in 


about and relate a_ situation 
their neighborhood store was in 
creased or decreased ! 

A look at the texts gives one a clue 
to the reasons why planning away 
from the text is often necessary in 
order to develop interest in this sub 
ject. 

The laws of diminishing returns, 
marginal utility, Engels laws, ete., 
are presented as facts to be learned, 


with little recognition of the need for 
a whole problem consisting of these 
laws applied to existing situations— 
to be thought through in order to be- 
come retentive understandings. The 
textbooks for economics study do not 
possess: the methods for teaching as 
expounded in present day philoso- 


phies of education. 


Value of Economic Understandings 

How serious a problem are these 
shortcomings in the field of economic 
education? Are they to be given only 
passive consideration or do they war- 
rant more constructive action? Most 
readers would readily agree that here 
is a problem which can not be ignored 
because the need for understanding 
economic conditions and problems is 
so great. Economics enables us to 
understand the external forces which 
enable man to exist and satisfy his 
wants. 

As Consumers—it helps us, among 
other things, to see the good in free 
enterprise, the evils of monopolies, 
the danger signs of unwise invest 
ments, the need for wise consump- 
tion, merits and deficiencies of vari 
ous vocations, and, helps raise our 
standard of living. These forces and 
affect the 
every day life. To understand them 


others consumer in_ his 
will enable him to meet greater suc- 


cess in his endeavors in our com- 
petitive society. 

As Citizens—we play the role be- 
yond our private interests and think 
in terms of the society which we, as 
voters, can further develop—or de 
stroy. The privilege to vote must be 
accompanied with sound understand 
ings of domestic and foreign prob- 
lems. The responsibilities as well as 
the privileges of civic life and the 
needs, hopes, and fears of people 
through the world should be amongst 
these understandings. Since the 
sphere and intensity of the citizens’ 
influence is so great it becomes a 
challenge to how intelligently this 


power is used. 


We Will Meet That Challenge 
The concept that the “masses” of 
our democracy have too much respon- 
sibility and too little knowledge of 
our economic world has been claimed 


(Continued on page 168) 
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“For us, the methods of teaching the 
course in consumer education were 
unique. Certain it is that they accom- 
plished the task, and accomplished it 


effectively.” 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


PLUS 


By Paul Kendall and Leslie M. Schreiner, 


with the cooperation of Fannie Mormando, Virginia 
Klepper, Anita Pasternack, Marie Mavricos, and Bar- 
bara Joan Spector, Students at New York University—Spring, 1953 


HIS course in consumer education 

by the business education depart 
ment, is geared to give the student 
a teaching experience, knowledge of 
consumer practices, and an under 
standing of the many problems which 
when buying. 


the consumer faces 


Discussion on money management 
problems also helps the student to be 
come a better consumer and to adapt 
to his place in the world around him. 

For us the methods of teaching the 
course in consumer education were 
unique, at least insofar as our group 
of students was concerned. Certain 
it is that they accomplished the task, 
and accomplished it effectively, al 
though it must ‘be confessed that 
there are some shortcomings, none of 
which are seriously hampering. The 
system employed is a combination of 
student presentation, class participa 
tion, class evaluation, and instructor 


comments and criticisms. 


Class Plan 

At the beginning of the semester 
each student is asked to choose two 
appropriate subjects within a fairly 
wide latitude, subjects which fall into 
the consumer purchase category. 
During the first half of the semester, 
every member of the class is assigned 
a specific date on which to make the 
first report on his 


complete oral 
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choice of consumer product. In the 
latter half of the term, the second re 
port is given. In both reports, par 
ticular emphasis is to be placed on 
three major points: (1) justification 
for spending the sum of money in 
volved, (2) different brands or types 
to buy, (3) how to buy. 

The oral report is understood to 
be at least a half-hour in length and 
is supplemented by a written report 
covering substantially the same ma 
terial presented to the class which is 
to be handed in to the instructor sev 
eral weeks after the oral discussion. 

After the 
presentation of the 


student has made _ his 


verbal chosen 
topic in detail, the instructor asks the 
class for comments, specific praise 
and The 
adds points of interest which may 


criticisms, instructor also 
have been left out by the student, as 
well as making constructive sugges 
tions as to how the presentation may 


have been improved. 


Value of Program 

There are a number of interesting 
concomitants to this type of class 
room student presentations. First of 
all, the instructor stresses the neces 
sity for class participation in the dis 
cussion. For potential teachers, this 
is an important consideration, for it 


highlights the importance of the 


’ 


teacher's part in developing class dis 
cussion and eliciting class interest 
Thus, there is less of the forma 
lized lecture type of teaching. It is, 
of course, obvious that for students 
preparing to teach, the value of mak 
ing a fairly lengthy oral presentation 
to a class is tremendous, ‘Too, the 
instructor encourages all the students 
to make full and effective use of the 
blackboard (while discouraging its 
overuse), as well as graphic aids and 
materials in getting the ideas across 
to the class group. One of the more 
interesting examples was a report on 
instant coffees, in which several stu 
dents were asked to taste different 
samples of black, unsweetened coffee 
and were unable to differentiate be 
tween the instant coffees and the reg 
ular type of coffee, 
In most of the reports, where it 
was practical, samples of different 
types or the various brands of con 
sumer products were actually brought 
into class and discussed at length by 
the student who made the report and 
who had done considerable research 
in consumer resource publications. 
It is not that the 


oral and written reports by the stu 


to be assumed 


dents make up the whole of the 


term’s work, although they do ac 
count for a major share of classroom 
discussion. A popular textbook cov 
ering a wide range of consumer prob 
lems and illustrating wise consume 
buying is required reading for the 
course. The instructor discusses cer 
tain important consumer purchases, 
such as the purchase of a home, and 
class 


important pomts to 


gives the 
the purchase ol 


| his 


be ( onsidered in 


many consumer commodities 


rounds out the course 


Disadvantages 
There are many ways in which this 
method of teaching consumer educa 


tion is valuable especially for young 
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men and women preparing to enter 
the teaching field, but of course there 
are drawbacks, too. Probably the ma 
jor weakness is the time which is 
poorly used when the student is im 
properly prepared, and/or presents 
his material ineffectually 


The 


vidual’s report is often good, and also 


class evaluation of the indi 


often not what it should be, due to 
a reluctance to criticize as severely 
as sometimes is fecessary. In addi 


tion, the most popular individuals 
may not be criticized on major short 
comings for apparent reasons. How 
ever, the advantages of this system 
of teaching the subject probably far 
outweigh any disadvantage. 
Consumer education in the high 
school has a very positive place as a 
course of study. Now that more em 
phasis is being placed in education 
upon need for the student to become 
a worthy citizen and to be a better 
adjusted individual, it is almost in 
that 


included to help meet this 


evitable consumer education 
must be 


end. 


Application to High School Teaching 

The methods of teaching for the 
high school must be modified slightly 
in comparison to those used on the 
college level: 

1. There 


and 


should be more teacher 


control guidance during the 
period of material gathering and stu 
dent presentation. 

2. The 


worked as group experiences instead 


presentations should be 
of individually 


3. The main stress should not be 
on the products alone, but should in 
clude more emphasis upon the meth 
ods of obtaining the commodity in 
formation. In other words, an aware 
ness of the different products should 
be brought to light, while at the same 
time, sources of obtaining product in 
formation are learned, 


A course in consumer education 
has a definite place in both the high 
school and college ; there may be 
some difference in the methods by 
which they are taught. It is our hope 
that more educators will see the need 
for teaching a course of this type to 
more people at the high school and 


college levels. 
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LETTER PROJECTS 


(Continued from page 160) 


read and perhaps used. They resent 
their projects’ catching dust on an in 


structor’s shelf. 


Teacher Wants 

The teacher wants projects that 
will teach students more about letter 
writing. Limitations of time pre- 
vent the average teacher from cover 
ing all aspects of letter writing in the 
A term project may give 
gain 


classroom, 
the 
some of this necessary information. 
Students may thoroughly study let- 
terheads, types of paper, means of 


students opportunity to 


duplication, mailing, etc., and thus 


gain valuable knowledge. This in- 


TYPEWRITER 


formation should be transmitted to 
the other members of the class by 
some means. Information gained in 
a study of this kind is too valuable 
to be used by only the student collect 
ing the information. 

The teacher wants to increase the 
interest of the students in his course. 
The most popular teacher adds color 
to his teaching by use of varying 
routines. The alert teacher recog 
nizes special projects are a fine teach 
ing tool. 

Eprror’s Nove: 


This article appeared in much the same 
form in The ABWA Bulletin 


MYSTERY 


In the December issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 124 of the December issue. 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the February issue. 
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“Most studies of business offices have shown that after the type- 
writer, adding and calculating machines are those most fre- 
quently used by office employees; and such investigators usually 
conclude that we should, therefore, offer training on these 
machines in our business training programs." 


IS 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINE TRAINING 
NECESSARY ? 


head 


NE of the 


aches of business education de 


ever-present 


partments in high schools and colleges 
is that We 


are Well aware that our graduates will 


of the office machines. 


probably be called upon to use one or 


more machines in connection with 


their jobs. The question arises as 
to what kinds of machines we should 
have, and for what kinds of machines 
is training most necessary or valu 
able. 
Most 


have shown that after the typewriter, 


studies of business offices 
adding and calculating machines are 
those most frequently used by office 
employees; and such investigators 
should, 

these 


training 


usually conclude that we 


therefore, offer training on 


machines in our business 
programs. 

This particular study was made of 
485 employees in 37 offices of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, seeking to determine 
whether such training for operation 
of adding-calculating machines is 
really so necessary, or whether such 
knowledge and skill can be acquired 
quite satisfactorily on the job. 

Types of Adding-Calculating 
Machines Used 
A second phase of the problem is 


determining what kinds of adding- 
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Galen Stutsman 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 





Editors’ Note: Dr. Stutsman's most sig- 
nificant conclusion seems to be that 
there is little justification for training in 
specialized office machines on the high 
school level—that is, for the beginning 
office workers. Many careful observers 
have already come to this conclusion in- 
dividually. However, this judgment will 
be by no means universally accepted. 

It should be clear that no inference 
should be mcde from this article that 
office machine training in the high school 
should be discarded. Rather it may in- 
dicate the need for more acquaintance- 
ship training on a large variety of office 
machines. Dr. Stutsman does not give 
an answer to this question. 

A more complete study may well in- 
dicate that the basic need of beginners 
is an awareness of the interrelationship 
of the various office devices; therefore, 
it may be that more office machines 
rother than fewer office machines are 
needed in the school. Dr. Stutsman's 
article emphasizes the need for more 
careful study before final judgments can 
be made. The complete article is in 
three parts of which this is part one. 





calculating machines to select. One 
obvious way of solving this problem 
is that of surveying the offices in the 
community and finding the frequency 
which the various 


with types are 


used. This apparently easy solution 
overlooks the fact that some machines 
take more training than others. Of 
the 1,159 adding-calculating machines 
used in the offices included in this 
study, 173 (15%) were of the full- 


keyboard adding-listing variety, 353 
(30% ) 


machines, 


were ten-key adding-listing 
346 (30%) crank 
driven calculators, and 288 (25%) 
Most 


would 


were 


were kev-driven calculators. 


teachers of these machines 
agree that the 


requires the most time to learn, fol 


key-driven calculator 


lowed in order by the crank-driven 
calculator, the ten-key adding-listing 
and the full-keyboard adding-listing 
machines 

However, in the 36 offices report 
ing on numbers of machines used, 
25% used no key-driven calculators, 
and 67% used 5 or less. A furthet 
analysis of the machines used shows 
that companies vary markedly in the 
types they favor. For example, one 
of the companies surveyed used 23 


full kevboard 


machines but only 3 
crank-driven and 2 key-driven calcu 
lators and no ten-key adding ma 
Another full-key 
board, no ten-key, one crank-driven 
but 62 Still 
another used no full-keyboard, but 
187 ten-key, 140 crank-driven, and 
20 key-driven calculators. 


chines. used 4 


key-driven calculators. 


The various employers interviewed 
gave the impression that the choice 
of the machine or machines used in 
a particular company was quite like 
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ly to be based on the personal preju- 
dice of a company official rather than 
upon a careful study of the relative 
merits of the for 
the type of work ito be done. This 
make it 


for a school in a 


various machines 
would, of course, 
difficult 
size to know 


situation 
even more 
city of any which ma 


chines to use for training In a 
smaller community dominated by one 
or two large concerns, the problem 


would be much simpler. 


Employment Policies 

The employers in this study were 
asked about their requirements in hir 
ing an employee who would be re 
quired to operate one or more of 
these four types of machines on the 
job, In other words, was previous 
skill a requirement for employment. 
Only in the case of the key-driven cal- 
culator was previous training usually 
demanded, But even here 33 per cent 
stated that the operator need have no 
previous skill. In the case of the full 
keyboard 


only 15 


adding-listing machines, 


per cent demanded prior 
skill; 26 per cent in the case of the 
ten-key machines; and 24 per cent 
for the crank-driven calculators. 
employers stated that they would 
give more weight to general ability, 
knowledge of arithmetic, and habits 
of accuracy than to previous training 
on the machine. The above figures, 
by the way, applied to those operat 
ors who would need to use their ma 
chines either full-time or very fre- 
quently. 
Anothet 


cured for operators who would use 


set of figures were se 


their machines only occasionally in 


connection with their work. For 
this latter group, 90 per cent of the 
employers required no experience for 
the full-keyboard machines, 86 per 
cent for the ten-key, 87 per cent for 
the 


per cent required no experience for 


crank-driven calculator, and 83 
the occasional operator of the key 
As data later in this 
article will show, except for the key- 


driven machine. 


driven calculator operators, less than 
ten per cent of the full keyboard and 
ten-key machine operators and only 
20 per cent of the crank-driven cal- 
culator operators use their machines 
as many as thirty hours per week. 
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When one considers these two sets 
of data together, it would seem to in 
dicate that from the standpoint of 
getting a job where one will use the 
adding-caleulating' the 
chances are good that unfamiliarity 


machines, 


with the machines will not seriously 
handicap the individual’s chances of 
securing employment. The exceptions 
to this statement, of course, would be 


more prevalent in the case of a job 


requiring use of the key-driven cal 


culator. 


Tests Given to Prospective Employees 
Since a comparatively small num 

ber of employers demanded any spe- 
cial skill in the use of the adding-cal- 
culating machines, it would seem to 
follow that very few use any type of 
employment test. This was borne out 
in the answers to a question about the 
testing of prospective employees. For 
employees who would be using the 
full-keyboard machines, 96 per cent 
of the employers stated that they gave 
no kind of test; 97 per cent each for 
the ten-key crank-driven ma 

chines; and 63 per cent for the key 


and 


driven calculator. 

For those employers who did give 
some kind of test, the majority gave 
the prospective employee a sample of 
work done on the job as a test of her 
ability on the machines. Only two 
companies listed a special set of prob- 
lems which were used to test the op 
erator, and this only in the case of 
key-driven calculator operators. 


How Operators Feel About Need for 
Training 


To the 
themselves felt about the necessity for 
training on these adding-calculating 


discover how operators 


machines, such a question was in 
cluded on the sheet filled in’ by 485 
operators. Since so many of these 
girls had learned to operate their 
machines on the job, it is probable 
that they 
opinions. As it was, 67 per cent of 
the full-keyboard operators felt that 
on-the-job training was sufficient ; 73 
per cent of the ten-key machine op 
67 per cent of the crank- 


were prejudiced in_ their 


erators ; 
driven calculator operators; but only 
25 per cent of the key-driven calcu- 
felt that formal 


training was unnecessary. 


lator operators 


The calculator 
ators 
those who had received formal train- 


key-driven oper- 


were further subdivided into 
ing and those who had learned on the 
job. Such a breakdown showed- that 
of those who had received training in 
felt that such 


necessary. Ot 


school, 97 per cent 


training was those 
who had learned on the job, only 41 
per cent felt that formal training was 
needed. A 


port will give additional evidence of 


later section of this re- 


such need or lack of it. 


How Employers Feel About Need for 
Training 


The employers were questioned al 
so as to the necessity of formal train- 
ing and whether they believed the 
high schools should offer such train- 
ing 
operation. It 


for adding-calculating machine 
was assumed in ad- 
vance that all employers would pre 
fer to have employees with as much 
training in all aspects of office work 
as they could get. Jt was rather sur 
prising, therefore, to find approxi 
mately one-third of the employers 
the 
question, “Should high schools train 


Some of the 


answering in negative on the 


machine operators ?” 
employers amplified their answers by 
additional comments : 


Might be possible for some high 
schools to provide training, but do 
not believe such is their primary re- 
sponsibility 

Regardless of school training, ac 
tual job experience proves the most 
rapid speed and accuracy developer 

It seems to me that it 
very expensive for schools to install 
many of these types for training and 
in many cases the employee would 
have a type to operate on the job 
different from the type on which she 
received her training 


would be 


In the interest of objectivity, here 
are some quotations from employers 
who felt high schools should offer 


such training: 


New employees would feel much 
more qualified to assume a job if 
they had a working knowledge of 
these machines 

If a student has previous training 
on machines, he or she will have the 
“on the job” training period reduced 
in length of time 

We feel that training on 
machines should be done in 
If this were done, actual training on 


these 


school 


the job could be concentrated on job 
requirements 


(To he continued in next issue) 
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UNION ORGANIZATION 
IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


PART II 


Eunice L. Miller 
Katherine Gibbs School, New York City 


EVERAL unions, both AFL and 

CIQ, derive a small part of theit 
membership from department store 
employees. At present, just one CTO 
labor group, a so-called Organizing 
Committee, gives its attention entirely 
to department store organization. 

Unions Claiming Membership 
in Department Stores 

Clerks 

AFL, with jurisdiction 


International 


The 


Associati mn 


Retail 

over selling and non-selling employ 
ees, had very little success before the 
late 


pre OTe ss 


thirties when unprecedented 


made in department 
store uw One of the oldest 
AFL u had_ the 
early in its history, to try to organize 
a field 
from the beginning it endorsed equal 
pay for equal work. While its mem 
bership in 1933 included only 5,000 


people, today this AFL union repre 


Was 
onization. 
ions, it courage, 


which employed women; and 


sents over 200,000 dues-paying mem 
bers, the majority of whom work in 
the grocery and chain store field. At 
the present time, it is the principal 
union organizing department stores 

Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union—CIO broke away from 
the Retail Clerks International Asso 
ciation 
the CIO in 
ning, it 


AFL and was chartered by 
1937. From the begin 
was vitally interested in la 
bor relations in department stores, 
and all through its history it has 
been militantly anti-communistic. 
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The growth of this new union was 
the Retail Clerks 
1947 it 


membership 


similar to that of 
1937, 


edge on 


after and by had a 


slight union 
over the AFL organization. Unfor 
tunately, its position was greatly re 
number of its locals 


duced WwW hen a 


were expelled from the union be 


cause of disputes with the Interna 
tional over their refusal to obey a 
direct order from the CIO executive 
that 
ply with the communist affidavit re 
quirements of the Taft-Hartley Act 
In the New York area alone, 30,000 


members were lost to the union. 


board of this union they com 


Then, because of this division be 
New York locals and the 
International, Philip 
president of the Congress of Indus 


tween the 
Murray, then 
trial Organizations, although a sup 
porter of the International's policy 
called for the re signation of the presi 
dent of this CIO 
Union. When the 
to resign, Murray assigned jurisdic 

Amal 
gamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica—CIO: the 


International 


president refused 
tion held by this union to the 


and, subsequently, 


President offered his resignation. 
Those locals, however, which had not 
left the union, were allowed to retain 
their affiliation; but, in spite of this, 
about 


their today 1S 


52.000, of 


membership 


less than half are 


which 


employed in department stores 


The department store worker faces both 
union and retail association demands for 
support and loyalty. 


Because of the slowness in the o1 
ganizing of large department stores 
CIO established 
in. the 1951] United 


Department Store Workers of Amer 


in major cities, the 


spring of the 


Organizing Committee, which 


ica 
concentrates its efforts on the large 


unorganized department stores in 
New York City 
Middle West 

affiliated with the 
committee, is the 
Store local 
8,500 people, the largest single de 
partment New York 


City According to the rules of or 


and cities in the 


Local 1-S, which 


new organizing 


Mac \ 


a membership of 


Department 


with 


store union in 


ganization of United Department 
Store Workers—ClQ, 


department 


employees of 
the 
United States and Canada doing an 
dollars 


those stores mm 


annual business of a million 


or more are eligible for membership 
jurisdu 
the 
CIO union, Na 


Seve ral 


in the union Should any 


tional disputes arise between 
union and another 
CIO 


organizing campaigns are 


tional resolves them 
currently 
in progress 
Distributive, Processing and Office 
Workers of 


an independent union, was formed by 
the three 


America, until recently 


merger of independent 
unions, two of which were formerly 
CIO. This union, claiming jurisdic 
tion over all department store em 
plovees, is located in New York City 
and unionizes principally in the New 
York area, 
investigation, this union 
mitted to the ranks of the CIO 


Recently, after thorough 
was read 
and, 
pending ratification at the next CIO 
National Convention, is now 
of Retail, Wholesale and Department 
ClO 


a part 


Store Union 


Certain other unions claim a small 


part of their membership from de 


partment stores; namely, Amalga- 


mated Clothing Workers of America 
CIO; kmployees 


Building Service 
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International Union--AFL; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of 
Chauffeurs, 
Helpers of America 


Teamsters, 
and 
AFL; Interna 
Garment Workers 
Union—-AFL; Upholsterers Interna 
tional Union of North America 
AFL; 
Leathe 


Warehousemen 


tional Ladies 


Fur and 


CIO 


and International 


Workers Union 


Attitude of Management 


While the reaction of department 
store management to the labor move 


ment is not so streng as that of in 
dustrial management, since it depends 
upon the working population for part 
of its income, in self-defense it has 
used all or most of the well-known 
methods to fight labor organization, 
including the hiring of private de 
tectives and the use of spies, stool 
pigeons, union disrupters and scabs. 
Since the passage of the Taft-Hart- 


ley Act, management, exercising its 


right of free speec h. has verv effec 


tively informed prospective union 
members about the disadvantave S of 


More 


fluenced and less bold than industrial 


union organization. easily in 


workers, store employees, in many 
cases, are soon on the side of man- 
agement; and organization is impos- 
sible 

After unionization and just before 
a contract renewal, raises in pay are 
sometimes granted to show employees 
that unions will accomplish little more 
for them than has already been given 
them by management. Recently, an 
example of this occured before a con- 
tract re-opening when a weekly raise 
of $1 was granted to employees of 
some New York stores, with the un- 
derstanding that contract negotiations 
would be postponed for one year, 

In many communities, representa 
tives of management organize retail 
that 
gaining can be done more efficiently 


associations SO collective bar 


and effectively from management's 
point of view. A well-organized re- 
tail association handles labor prob 
lems for the stores belonging to the 
association and has enough money to 
employ good lawyers. Competition 
between stores over the labor market 
is thus eliminated because each store 
pays the the 


type of job. Unions, with few ex- 


same wage for same 


ceptions, are not averse to dealing 
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with employer associations unless the 
association fights union organization. 
An intelligent union, moreover, re- 
alizes that much time is saved by ne- 
gotiating one contract covering em- 
ployees in each of the member stores. 

A classic example of management’s 
antipathy toward unions is found in 
the Ward organizing 
drive when Sewell Avery, Chairman 


Montgomery 


of the Board, opposed unions to such 
an extent that the strong organizing 
drive of Retail, Wholesale and De 
partment Store Union—CTO_ ex 
tended beyond the workers to the 
communities in which Montgomery 
Ward stores were located. In desper 
ation, National CIO 


up a special Montgomery Ward Or- 


ultimately set 


ganizing Committee to take the place 
of the International union that began 
the though the 
union finally won the National Labor 


campaign. Even 


Relations Board election, almost two 
vears passed, because of Avery’s an- 
tipathy, before a contract was nego- 
tiated. When this initial contract ex 
pired, Avery would not renew it even 
though he was ordered twice by the 
War Labor Board and once by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to renegotiate. 
Finally, the U. S. Army took over the 
Montgomery property and removed 


DEFICIENCIES 


Avery by force. 

Another example of company op- 
position is found in the active re- 
sistance of management to attempts 
of the Retail Clerks International 
Association—AFL to organize Mar- 
shall Field’s in Chicago. 
McCormack had 
both stores in preventing their organ- 
unionized 


For years, 


aided and abetted 


izations from becoming 
until finally an NLRB decision of 
January, 1951, Marshall 


Field’s to allow organizers into all 


ordered 
selling and non-selling areas to so- 
licit membership. 

Kirsten; quoted in Part I of this 
article, shows that the situation in 
St. Louis presents another side of the 
picture Associated 
dealt successfully with AFL craft 


Retailers has 
unions for thirty years while pre- 
senting a united front against fur- 
ther 
friendly but not intimate with labor 
When employees in a par- 
ticular store elect membership in one 
of the unions, the Association begins 
Over 


unionization. It tries to be 


unions. 


contract negotiation willingly. 
this long period of time arbitrations 
have been rare because of the ability 
of management the 
settle disputes by negotiation. 


and unions to 


(To be concluded m next tissue) 


IN ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDINGS 


(Continued from page 162) 


time and again. But when we look at 
the progress made in all fields since 
the founding of this country as a 
only 177 ago, the 
evidently have not done 


nation, years 
“masses,” 
sO badly. 

Judging from past evidences of ac- 
complishment in education, the citi- 
the will be able to 
meet their future responsibilities—as 


zens, “masses,” 


they have always done 


Recommendations 
1. Teach from the subject matter 
about which the student is likely to 
be curious ; it must enable the student 
to live it by fostering the thinking 
through of the whole problem. 


2. Teach by motivation of how eco- 
nomic understandings will benefit the 
student. 

3. Teach by the problem approach 
when possible so as to relate theory 
to dynamic problems of our society. 

4. Teach from the level the student 
understands; the consumers and citi- 
zens. 

5. Teach by simplified, interesting, 
meaningful subject matter ; the values 
defeated 


when memorization is necessary. 


of economic education is 


6. Give time to careful planning of 
lessons so as to compensate for the 
traditional nature of 


academic and 


the texts. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL 


REPUTATION 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 


Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


Nettleton 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


South Dakota's Leading School of Business 


C. D. Rohiffs, President 








BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. 
H. T. Barnes, President 


Denver 2, Colo. 


“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 


Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Offers courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 36 to 100 weeks. 


J. E, George, Jr. 


J. E. George 
Principal 


President 


“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
& 

‘Fhe ROBERT MORRIS Schoo 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, Pa 








BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 


1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education 





BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational, Fali and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 


156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


u : 


Professional Training jor Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned Scheol 


a ae sony Secretarial and 
Business Machines Courses 





HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 


and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


One and two year courses in: Accountancy 
* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 
* Medical Secretarial * Standard Secretarial 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 


Bulletin on request 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E.R. MAETZOLD, President 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


STRAYER co or Secty “training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 








MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 


©. M. Correll, President 


Minneapolis Minnesota 





For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklchome 
E. A. Guise, President 


You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.( 
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ACCOUNTING, TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


Assistant Professor of Accountancy, The City Colle 
Adjunct Assistant Professor in the 


of New York 
nt institute, Division 


of General Education, New York University 





THE 


IMPORTANCE OF ACCOUNTING 


IN THE 


MANAGEMENT OF A BUSINESS* 


very businessman will admit that 


accounting is necessary to his busi 


ness. He knows that the accounting 


records are necessary in order that 


he may be able to render an account 
ing to the Director of Internal Rev 
enue with respect to his income, He 
also knows that it is necessary for 
him to have a record of what his cus 
him and what he owes 


tomers owe 


to his creditors. However, although 
the businessman admits that account 
ing is necessary he may regard it in 
the light of a necessary evil. Busi 
nessmen who take this view of ac 
counting unfortunately do not know 
of the 


able to 


important services that it is 


render—services that in the 


long run will be a blessing rather 


than an evil 
Analysis of Financial Statements 
\t the 


period, which is usually a year, the 


end of each accounting 


accountant prepares a statement 


known as the “balance sheet,” which 
shows the position of the accounting 
for the 

called the 


presents a summary 


business, and a_ statement 
“income statement,” which 
of the revenue 
and expenses, the difference being the 
net income or net loss for the year. 


The 


about his business from an analysis 


businessman can learn much 

of these statements and the account 

ing records which they summarize. 
Valuable 


business can be obtained by judicious 


information about the 


use of the balance-sheet data. For 


example, an opinion about the sta 
bility of the financial structure is se 
cured by comparing various items in 
this statement. Among the compari 


sons made are: the amount of the 
debts of the business with what will 
be available to liquidate them when 
they become payable; the size of the 
investment of the owners with that 


of the creditors; and the investments 


* Part of an address 


delivered at New York 
I 


University, December 4 ) 
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of owners and creditors with various 
types of assets of the business. 
Comparison of certain income 
statement items with others and with 
sheet items yields 


various balance 


useful information. The relation of 
the different expenses to the revenue 
and their behavior from year to year 
is of considerable importance to man 
agement. The relation of net income 
to sales measures the profitableness 
of the sales; and its relation to the 
capital invested shows the rate of re 
turn on the investment by the own 
ers of the business. The sales for the 
year are also compared with the sums 
still owing from customers to study 
the success of those performing the 
credit function and with the amount 
of the inventory on hand to measure 
merchandising efficiency. 

The study of the behavior of the 
statement figures over a series of 
years yields significant information 
with respect to the trends within the 
enterprise. Not only is it important 
to know 
the 


particular time but also in what di 


what are the proportions 


within financial structure at a 


rection the various factors in the 


business are moving. If, for ex 
ample, it is observed that although 
profits are high they have been con 
sistently declining, this trend is some 
thing that must be given attention. 
Naturally, an important feature of 
the analysis is the comparison of the 
results of operations from year to 
Having observed, for example, 
the 


year. 


a decrease in net income from 
previous year, it is obviously most 
important to know the cause of this 
decrease. Since there are two vari 


that 
revenue and expenses 


ables determine net income 
the behavior 
of these variables must be studied. 
Let us suppose that in the case un 
der consideration both the sales rev 
enue and the expenses had increased 


(which is the tendency at the present 


time) but the expenses at a higher 
rate. An analy sis of the reason for 
the increase in sales would give con- 
sideration to two variables: the num- 
ber of commodity units sold, and the 
prices at which they were sold. It 
might perhaps be found that there 
had been a decline in the number of 
commodity units sold but a rise in 
the prices charged. 

Supplementary analyses would 
throw light on the reason for the de 
cline in the number of units. sold. 
The possible reasons are legion: the 
decline might be due to general busi 
ness conditions, conditions in the spe 
cific industry, or conditions in the in 
dividual enterprise. As examples of 
conditions in the enterprise there are 
such factors as: quality of goods or 
services, efficiency and courtesy, de 
mand creation, sales pressure, mar 
ket factors, location of the business, 
and so forth. 

An analysis as to the cause of the 
rise in prices would give considera 
tion to such factors as: the general 
price level, the price level in the spe 
cific industry, and the prices charged 
The 


prices of the enterprise are dependent 


by the individual enterprise. 
on: the quality of the goods or serv 
ices, efficiency and courtesy, compe 
tition, cost of production, labor rela 
tions, and a host of other possible 
factors. 

These are things that management 
needs to know; and although not all 
of them are indicated in the account 
ing records, these records serve as a 
starting point for certain types of 
supplementary analyses which are fa 
cilitated by the use of various forms 
devised for the purpose of gathering 
the desired data. Let us take an an 
alysis of sales as an illustration. The 
sales may be analyzed to determine 
which products are selling and which 
are not selling; where they are sell 
ing and where not; and which sales 
men are producing a good volume of 
sales and which salesmen are not do 
ing so well. Such information is ob 
viously of the greatest importance to 
management. 

So much for the analysis of sales 
Let us now consider the analysis of 
expenses. For our present purpose 


we may divide the expenses into two 
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categories: (1) the cost of the serv- 


ices, materials, and property and 


equipment chargeable to the opera- 
2) the cost 


of the goods or services sold. An 


tions of the year, and 


alyses can be made from the account 
ing re cords of the behavior of such 
expenses as rent, salaries, deprecia 
tion of property and equipment, in 
surance, taxes, stationery and sup 
plies, interest, and so forth, not only 
in total but also with respect to de- 
partments of the business. Unwar 
ranted increases can be spotted and 


corrective action taken. 


Cost Accounting 
For a manufacturing business an 
elaborate system of record - keeping 
has been devised by accountants for 
the computation of the cost of the 
goods produced and sold. This is 
known as “cost accounting.” Records 
are kept from which are determined 
the three elements of the cost of pro 
duction, that is, the cost of the ma 
terial used, the cost of the labor ap 
plied to the material to convert it into 
the finished product, and the cost of 
the various expenses of manufacture. 
But this is only the beginning. Let 
us take a bakery as an illustration. 
The cost accountant provides man- 
agement not only with the total cost 
of production for a period of time 
but also the cost to manufacture one 
unit of the product—in the case of a 
bakery the cost to produce, for ex 
ample, one loaf of bread. But there 
might be, say, three kinds of bread: 
white, rye, and whole wheat; and 
The 


size of 


there might be different sizes. 
cost of production of each 
each type might be different. Also, 
the bakery might produce rolls and 
cakes. Cost accounting not only can 
supply the total unit cost but also the 


cost per unit of the three factors: 


labor, and manufacturing 
But still 


material, 


expense. there is more it 


can do. 


Since in this changing economy 


costs are constantly varying, manage 


ment requires frequent information 


regarding the cost of production. 


Therefore, cost accounting has been 


geared to produce the cost data 


monthly. As a result, management 


can make comparisons of costs not 
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only from year to year but also from 
month to month. 
requires 


Management, however, 


still more data. Let us assume that 
the bakery is divided into three de 
partments: Mixing, Baking, and 


Wrapping. The cost accountant can 
supply the cost of production in each 
department, both in total and by units 
produced, and classified into the ele 
ments of material, labor, and manu- 
use of 


able to 


facturing expense. By the 


these data management is 


study variations in all branches of 
cost of production to be used as a 
basis for decisions of various kinds 

The principles of cost accounting 
have been extended in recent times 
to the analysis of distribution costs, 
that is, the cost to sell the product. 


Analyses are made with respect to 


the different classes of sales and also 
sales functions, 


with respect to the 


such as_ solicitation, advertising, 
warehousing, and delivery because it 
is important for management to know 
the 


phases of the sales effort. 


cost involved in the various 
Distribu 
tion cost accounting 1s as yet a branch 
of the managerial aspects of account- 
ing in its early stages but it bids fair 


to become an important one 


Budgeting 

It is important for successful man 
agement to plan for the future, that 
is, there 1s need for foresight. What 
I have been discussing has been 
largely concerned with the use of the 
historical accounting records — what 
we might call hindsight. Historical 
records are useful in planning for the 
future when the hindsight is modified 
future 

This 


procedure is carried to a great degree 


by our expectations of the 


based on the evidence available. 


of perfection in budgeting. 


A budget consists of a forecast of 


the results of an operating program 


carried out at the highest degree of 
operating efficiency. In the course of 
time the actual results are compared 
with the predetermined figures. If 
the results do not compare favorably 
with the standards that have been set 
the reasons for the discrepancy will 
be sought. Thus the budget ts a valu 


able 


tions. 


tool for the control of opera- 


There are three important areas in 


business for which forecasts are of 


vital importance: profits, since they 
are necessary for the continued ex 
istence of the business; cash receipts 
and disbursements, since cash is the 
life-blood without which the business 
cannot survive; and financial conc 
tion, in order that reasonable propor 
tions may be maintained. But these 
three areas are only a few for which 
budgets are used. They may be pre 


pared for such activities as: sales, 
purchases, materials, production, la 
bor, manufactur ing expense, distribu 
tion expense, administrative expense, 
and others. 


Although — the 


budgets is far from common in busi 


systematic use of 


ness, they are receiving increased 


recognition by progressive business 


management as an aid to financial 


organization and planning. 


Internal Auditing 
\nother of the newer branches of 
management accounting is known as 
“internal auditing.” As the name im 
plies, the internal auditor performs 
routine audits of the various phases 
of the accounting such as payrolls, 
inventories, and accounts receivable. 
But he does much more than that. He 
examines and evaluates systems and 
procedures and makes recommenda 
tions for their improvement. I re 
cently heard of a case in which the 
internal auditor, by changing the sys 
tem of making disbursements, saved 
his company thousands of dollars 
annually 

Che internal auditor, through his 
contact with all phases of the busi 
sort of communica 


ness, actS as a 


tions man between management and 


action. He brings facts to the atten 
tion of management and also explains 
to those doing the work the reasons 
why things are being done as they 
are. 

Internal auditing may be described 
the ex 


as a control concerned with 


amination and appraisal of other con 


trols. It not only keeps management 


informed but also provides it with 
an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
policies. 

Does anyone now want to question 
the importance of accounting in the 


management of a business? 





RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by |. David Satiow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 





A STUDY OF THE EXISTING NEEDS AND 
PRACTICES RELATIVE TO THE “INTRO- 
DUCTION TO BUSINESS” COURSE AS 
CURRENTLY OFFERED IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
Pennsylvania State College 
by LOWELL CHAPMAN 


Lincoln Memorial University 
Harrogate, Tennessee 


Questionnaires returned by colleges and 
universities revealed that 
1. Twenty-eight schools, or 42.42 per 
cent of the responding institutions, having 
memberships in the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business offered 
an “Introduction to Business” 

2. Seventy-one schools, or 59.17 per cent 


cour s¢ 


of the responding schools, having member 
ship in the National Association of Busi 
ness Teacher Training Institutions offered 
the course 

3. When all schools included in the sur 
vey (211 in number) were grouped to 
gether, it was found that ninety-one, or 
43.1 per cent, offered an “Introduction to 
Business” course, 33.7 per cent did not 
offer 5 per cent did not indi 
cate whether or not the course was offered 


the course, 


and 22.7 per cent did not respond to the 
questionnaire 
circulated 


Returns on questionnaires 


among businessmen in_ forty-six states 
seemed to reveal agreement on the follow- 
ing 

1. It is desirable that employees realize 
the importance of business to our na- 
tional economy 

2. Workers 
department do not readily see the import 
ance of all phases of business 

3. Workers who understand the various 
phases of business are preferred to those 
understanding their department only. 

1. The majority of college graduates do 
not seem to realize that the welfare of 
our nation is dependent upon the welfare 
of the 

5. Colleges and universities should place 
in the business curriculum a course which 
has aims similar to those often claimed for 
“Introduction to 

6. Sixty-nine per cent of the 


in sales, production, or any 


nation’s business 


Business.’ 
business 
men thought such a course should’ be 
placed in the curriculum even if it neces 
sitated the elimination of an advanced 
course such as C. P. A Office 
Management, or Problems in Retailing 

An examination of responses to a ques- 
tionnaire returned by 409 college students 
(or former college students) representing 
23 colleges and universities scattered from 
New York to California disclosed the fol 
lowing 

1. Responses from 397 persons, or 76.96 
per cent, indicated a general understanding 
of all phases of business was acquired as 
“Introduction to 


Review, 


a result of the study of 
Business.’ 
2. 82 per 


cent of the 397 responses 
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indicated a belief that the course 


better understanding of business because 


gave a 


of an increased business vocabulary 
cent of the respondents be 


3. 25 per 
lieved the course helped the student decide 


upon an area of specialization 

4. 64 per cent of the respondents be 
lieved they were better 
position in business because of having had 


equipped for a 


the course 
“If you were 
business curricu 


5. In reply to the question, 
re-entering 
lum, and had a free choice, would you take 
seventy-five 


college on a 


‘Introduction to Business’ ?” 
per cent of the 397 persons answered Yes, 
and 24 per cent answered No 
Conclusion: Although there has 
some opposition to “Introduction to Busi 


been 


ness” being offered in college and univer 
sity business curricula, there is evidence to 
indicate such a course can be valuable to 


college business students. 


A STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL DROP- 
OUTS IN BERGEN COUNTY, NEW JER- 
SEY, AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF DROP- 
OUTS TO THE GUIDANCE PRACTICES, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO BUSI- 
NESS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION.. 


Ed. D, Study 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 

by JAMES L. WHITE 

East Carolina College 
Greenville, North Carolina 


The primary purpose of this study was 
to secure data about guidance practices 
and drop-outs from the high schools of 
Bergen County that would serve as a basis 
for recommendations for the organization 
of the Division of the Bergen 
County Technical High 
School 

School records were examined for data 
relating to age at leaving school, IQ, grade 
at school-leaving, reason for leaving, and 
sex. Guidance officers in selected represent- 
ative schools were interviewed using a 
Check-List of Practices. In ad 
dition, questionnaires were sent to all of 
the drop-outs from Bergen County high 
schools for the three-year period, 1948- 
1951, 

Some of the significant findings follow : 

1. Nearly 
girls who dropped out of school had 1Q's 
of 95 or above, and one-fourth of the 
drop-outs had I1Q’s of 105 or above 

2. 50 per cent of the boys and girls 
who left school were in the tenth grade, 
and slightly more than one-third of this 
group had been retarded one or more 
grades. 

3. There is little relationship between 
the reasons drop-outs give to school ad 
ministrators at the time they leave school 
and their “real” reasons for withdrawing 
For example, while the most frequent rea 
son listed on sign-out books was 
“to get a job,” only 13.2 per cent of the 
respondents to a questionnaire inquiry gave 


Guidance 
Vocational and 


Guidance 


55 per cent of the boys and 


sche n | 


personal and financial reasons as being of 
primary importance in making the decision 
to leave school. 

4. Nearly 87 per cent of the question 
naire respondents listed as their primary 
for leaving school one which re 
form of dis- 
their 


reason 
lated specifically to 
satisfaction with or 
school experiences 

5. Most boys and girls who left 
first began thinking about dropping out at 
or near the legal school-leaving age 
than one-fourth of the 
question 


some 
frustration in 


school 


6. Less school 


leavers who responded to the 
naire said they consulted a guidance coun 
selor or teacher about their decision to 
quit school 
7. The 
left school 
students 


The following conclusions resulted from 


why business students 


were similar to those of other 


reasons 


this study: 

1. The guidance programs operating in 
the schools visited in making this study 
in general are not organized to meet many 
of the educational, social, and emotional 
needs of a large segment of Bergen Coun 
ty youth. 

2. There is a need 
subjects to be made available in all of the 
curriculums. This is particularly true of 
the “general” and academic curriculums 

3. Most drop-outs do not reveal to ad 
reasons for 


for more vocational 


ministrative officers their real 
leaving school 

4. A majority of school leavers possess 
adequate intelligence (as measured by in 
to do satisfactory high 
would 


telligence tests) 
school work, and in many 
profit from post-high school training. 


cases 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN THE COLUMBIA, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, AREA FROM 1790 
THROUGH 1916... 

Ph. D. Dissertation 


The University of Kentucky 

by F. DeVERE SMITH 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 
The implications of this study for teach 
chiefly in the realm of subject 

for basic business. Though the in 

were mammoth, most of 


ers are 
matter 
dustries 
the management errors were simple and 
elementary. It was found that wide varie 
ties of products prevented the economics 
of specialized production. There were dis 
astrous attempts to finance building pro 
grams and other fixed assets from current 
funds. Bonds were utilized where stocks 
should have been issued, thus impairing 
credit positions. Inadequate banking facili 
ties resulted in financing and control out 
side the area of operations, Consolidations, 


studied 


without resulting production economies, 
proved cumbersome 

On’ the positive side, leaders with out 
standing vision and confidence recognized 
opportunities and took the necessary steps 
to develop water and steam power, electri 
cal transmission, and transportation facili 
ties, The were an establishment 
considered by many to be the first Ark 
wright mill in America, the first electric 
cotton mill in the world, then the largest 
single cotton mill in the world, and the 
first major southern textile consolidation 

When early errors were remedied, the 
industries gained stability 


results 
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AN ANALYSIS OF FACTORS IN DETER- 
MINING PHYSICAL IMPEDIMENTS IN 
TYPEWRITING ... 

Ph. D. Study 

University of North Dakota 

by M. ADELINE OLSON 

University of North Dakota 

Grand Forks, North Dakota 


This study attempted to answer the fol 
lowing questions: Will different table 
heights prove to be physical impediments 
to electric typewriting? Is a subject com 
petent to select his own “best” platform 
height? Can subjects adapt themselves to 
more than one table height? Will psycho- 
logical tests confirm the findings of the 
electric-typewriting experiment ? 

The study was divided into two experi- 
ments. The first experiment was designed 
to measure the influence of table heights 
on electric typewriting performance. Seven 
table heights, ranging from 24 inches to 
36 inches, were utilized. The chair height 
was 17 inches from the floor at all times 
Ail of the timed writings were based upon 
syllabically graded straight-copy material 
Seven different selections were used and 
rotated with different table heights. The 
order of the writings remained constant, 
but the table heights were completely ran 
domized from a table of random numbers 
The criterion of performance on each of 
these timed writings was the number of 
correct strokes. Errors were also tabu 
lated. Anthropometric measurements were 
taken of each subject. At the conclusion of 
this experiment, all subjects were asked to 
indicate their table preference 

In Experiment 2, an attempt was made 
to measure the effect of variation of table 
heights on selected psychological motor 
tests. These tests, it was believed, might 
show more specific results than the type 
writing alone. The data collected included 
scores on steadiness, ball transfer, tapping 
speed, nail sorting and screw setting. The 
seven platform heights used in the previous 
experiment were utilized here in random 
order 

1. On the basis of number of correct 
strokes, Tables 26 (numbers of tables 
refer to height in inches) and 28 were 
equally favored, although not significantly 
different from the other tables except that 
of Table 36 

2. No single table height produced most 
correct *trot for all subjects These 
data ap; ‘onfirm the need for in 
dividualizing iavle heights in electric type 
writing classes 

3. On the basis of the subjects’ choices, 
Table 28 was the most preferred. Table 30 
ranked second. The Pearsonian r between 
choices of “best” table height and cor 
rect number of strokes, however, was .14 

4. Preferred table heights vary with the 
task to be performed as well as with the 
anthropometric measurements of the sub 
jects 

5. It was concluded that (a) adjustable 
table platforms must be provided for class- 
room teaching in order that anthropometric 
measurements may be taken into account; 
(b) typists are probably not well qualified 
to select their proper table height. Some 
instruction and training is needed in order 
that typists will select appropriate plat- 
forms for their machines, 
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What teachers are saying about 


GREGG TYPING 
NEW SERIES 


“... they really master 
numbers...” 


“Students like 
tabulation now...” 
“Those Reviews... 
I'm sold on the 
diagrams!” 


“This year we had to 
boost our grading 
” 
standards. 
“The T. W. Seales save ten per cent of 
every class period, too...” 


” 


“Those ready-to-use tests... 
“Part Two reads like a story...” 


Write your nearest Gregg office today 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 
New York 36, 330 W. 42nd St Chicago 6, L111 N, Canal St 


San Francisco 4, 68 Post St. Dallas 2, 501 Elm St 
Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Rd. London W.C. 1, 51 Russell Sq 











WHAT 


“THEY” 


SAY 


ABOUT 


THE 


STENGGRAPH® 


. 

High School Teachers: 
“Every visitor to the class remarked about the unusual confi 
dence, interest and enthusiasm of the students-—a result of 
their ease of learning, and continuous achievement 
“Particularly noticed was the speed with which the students 
read back everything they wrote.’’——Gilbert Kahn, Stenograph 
teacher and Chairman of Business Department at East Side 
Commercial & Technical High School, Newark, New Jersey 
“We are doing fine with Stenograph! I love it! The kids 
love it! It’s exciting!"—Sam Boyar, Stenograph teacher at 
West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


Employers: 


“As you know, we have constant need for court reporters and 
we are now using all Stenograph machines.""—North Carolina 
Industrial Commission 


“‘We prefer to hire Stenograph secretaries whenever they are 
available because we've found them above average in accuracy 
and efficiency.’’—Kennet Neick, Office Manager, Standard 
Steel Cabinet Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Want to Investigate the Stenograph for your School? 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC., Box 31-M 
318 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send information about the STENO. 
GRAPH and tell me how to introduce it into our cur- 
riculum, 

Name 
School 
Address 
City 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 
Central High School, Valley Stream, L. |I., New York 





CAREERS IN STORE MANAGEMENT, ADVERTISING AND ECONOMICS 


important modern business fields 
action to inform young 
interested, of 


Three 
have taken positive 


people; and in fact all those 


the functions of advertising, variety store 


management and economics. Groups rep 


these endeavor have 


distribute in 


resenting fields of 


steps to prepare and 


taken | 


formative filmstrips 
"Opportunity in Variety Store 
Management" 
This is a new 35 millimeter sound, color 
filmstrip 


basis by the 


non-commercial 
Verchandiser 
picture 


store 


produced on 
Variety Store 
The film is designed to present a 


of present opportunities in- variety 


work, It is professionally prepared in at 
tractive colors and contains no advertising 
Loan of this filmstrip is being made with 
out charge through 
your community or direct from the Vantety 
Store Merchandiser, 192 Lexington Ave 


nue, New York 16, New York 


“sponsor stores” in 


"Do You Belong in Advertising?" 


vein as the film 
strip described above, Yo You Belong In 
Advertising? was designed to provide vo 
It does this by explain 
func 
they 


In somewhat the same 


cational guidance 
ing what advertising is and how it 
tions; the field, where 
are and what they involve; the knowledge 
young 
adver- 


jobs in. the 


and training involved; and how 


people can prepare tor success in 
tising 
It is a 


strip that may be 


sound, color 35 millimeter film 
used with or without a 
recorded narration, The 
$50 includes the 35 millimeter print, man 
val of 25 student booklets 
correlated with the filmstrip, one Dire¢ 
tory of Advertising and Marketing Educa 
tion in the United States, one booklet en 
titled Advertising, and one entitled 
The Advertising Business. lf you are in 
terested in filmstrip, there is 
a charge of $10 for the first three days 
and $5 for each two days thereafter, For 
Advertising 


purchase price of 


instructions, 


Jobs in 


renting the 


further information write to 


Foundation of America, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York 

As a point of interest, it might be men 
tioned that the filmstrip, in an honest man 
ner, stresses the comparatively limited op 
portunity in advertising and gently dis- 
courages prospective job seekers who have 
an over-glamourized advertising 
work. The film delivers facts about tough 
competition and stresses the idea that ad 


idea of 


vertising is not a big field. 


“What Does Advertising Do?" 


While we’re on the subject of advertis 
ing, there has just been released a 35 mm 
filmstrip in color entitled What Does Ad- 
vertising Do? This filmstrip outlines the 
functions of advertising in the American 
The Audio-Visual 
Service at City College, 17 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, will either sell for 
$20 or rent for three dollars a day. This 
filmstrip stresses the importance of adver 
In some detail it covers facts about 


economy Extension 


tising 
how advertising helps distribute goods and 
services, keep competition alive, create 
new markets and foster mass production. 
It also shows the effects advertising agen 
cies have on our economy, and the part 
played by the 
the Federal 

American 
Agencies, 


and The 


such as 
Commission, The 
Advertising 
Bureau, 


various 
Trade 
Association ot 
The Better 
Advertising Council. 


agencies 


Jusiness 


“Careers in Economics” 

Careers in Economics is a new filmstrip 
Audio-Visual extension 
service at City College, 17 Lexington Ave 
nue, New York City. It is aimed particu 
larly at college elementary 
classes and answers these questions about 
careers in economics: What 
mics do? What does one have to know to 
be an economist? What are the employ 
ment opportunities? Are there careers for 


produced at the 


economics 


cdc eS eCONno 


women ? 
The cost of this color film is $20, but 


it is available for rent at $3 a day. 


FOR ECONOMICS CLASSES 


“Inflation” 


In this 20 minute 
nica film the causes and effects of inflation 
are revealed, It war and de 
can bring about inflation by 
increasing the money supply and decreas 
ing the supply of addition to 
presenting the problem, some suggestions 
are made for inflation. This 
film may be purchased for $200 from EBF 
film library. 


Eneyelopedia Britan- 
] 


shows how 


fense activity 
goods In 


solutions to 


1 


or rented from your loca 


“In Our Hands" 


The American 
295 Madison Avenue, 


Economic Foundation, 


New York 17, New 


174 


York, is offering at a small fee, a series 
present the 
terprise United States, by 
answering in each film one of the follow- 
ing questions. How did we get the system? 
What How can we 
the system? we keep it? To 


of four films which free en 


system of the 


is the system? loose 
How can 
increase interest and discussion, flipcharts 
two of the films. In addi- 
literature been 


are offered for 
tion three pieces of 
prepared, The first discusses 
from primitive time to the present; the 
second describes the benefits of the 
enterprise system, and the third describes 
the working of the government, the fed 
eral structure, the rights and duties of the 


have 


economics 


free 


citizens. For further information as to 
charges and content, consult the American 
Economics Foundation, 295 Madison Ave- 


nue, New York 17, New York 


NEW SHORTHAND DICTATION DISCS 

The Dictation Disc Company of New 
York has available some unusual 
dictation discs. They are available in both 
standard and long playing speeds, and in 
speeds of from 60 wam to 250 wam. The 
speeds from 60 to 120 contain over 65 dif- 
ferent letters. At speeds from 
120 to 130, the records contain legal dic- 
tation; and at speeds above, two- and four- 
voice teachers 
developing real shorthand experts and es- 


made 


business 


testimonies. For who are 
pecially for machine shorthand these rec- 
ords seem like the right answer to dicta- 
tion problems. The discs are unbreakable 
and provide good fidelity 

There can be no doubt that muc 
er time and effort is saved by the use of 
dictation discs. Not only is the 
freed to give individual assistance during 
class time, but review periods and make-up 
work after school are easily handled with 


teach 


teacher 


the use of discs 
Two or more students at different levels 
of skill may be helped by dises at the same 
The language department in your 
probably has the equipment you 
allow students to listen to 
discs side by without any 


time 

school 
need to two 
different 


contusion, Of 


side 
course, the answer is ear- 
phones for the private listening by each 
of the shorthand writers. Student 
not wasted; the teacher can do more ef- 
fective teaching, and the cost of the re 
corder and play back equipment is reason 
able. 

It is good practice for students to have 
dictation from a voice other than that of 
the teacher. Getting records to provide 
the variety is a deal than 
making arrangements for a guest in your 


time is 


great easier 
classroom. 
new to short 


only in 


Recorded dictation is not 
hand recent 


variety 


teachers, but it is 
that 
in dictation 
worthwhile 


there has been enough 
materials to make 
audio-aid from earls 
hand training to the most advanced course 
For further information on the practical 
set of 


years 
them a 
short- 


described above, you 
Dise Company, 


Church Street, 


discs 

Dictation 
637, 90 
York 


may 
Post 
New 


write to 
Othice Box 


York 7. New 





TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


If you teach typing, you can get a copy of 


a fascinating and puzzling booklet of 18 all 
different typewriter mystery games by Julius 
Nelson. The cost is only 50c per booklet. If 
you're looking for a different motivating de- 
vice—now used in thousands of schools—try 


them in your typing classes. 


ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Md. 
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H A T There are 3,750,000 men and women in 
D O Y O U K N O W T the United States who earn a living as a 
salesman, according to the census taker 
Conducted by Mae Walker Actually, there must be ‘between. 40 and 
Catewba College, Salisbury, North Carolina 50 million who could be called salesmen 
+ + + 
According to Clyde Nissen, executive 
vice president of the Lead Pencil Manu 
A new booklet, Money Management, mitting handwritten messages instantly facturers Asaociation, the pencil is still 
Your Equipment Dollar, not only lists the With this equipment and the latest IBM very important writing instrument. Last 
general points to look for, but gives spe tabulators and computors, the bank claims year, the lead pencil industry was a 26 
cific facts on the various pieces of house it can do “twice the business using only hiltion dollar one. turning out 1.247 billion 
hold equipment. It is available from half the area formerly required, without den ones, in some 350 types and styles 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 North increasing the staff and at a savings of There are pencils that will write on 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois for 25 per cent in operating costs white hot steel, paint water color pictures, 
10 cents to cover handling and mailing » SEE, Peg mark the skin of a patient, mark stock 
costs, : ; Not all last wills and testaments are dull yard beef, cut stone, play a phonograph 
Shopping for small appliances or major documents. A Tennessee merchant who record, write on glass, film, plastics, and 
items of household equipment is made more had been a millionaire died penniless; his chinaware. They come in 72 different col 
successful if shoppers follow the sugges- one-line will told why: “Being of sound ors and are used more by industry than 
tions in the “Shop Wisely” section of this mind, I spent it on myself.” Playwright by uchoole y 
booklet. They are urged to select a reliable George Kaufman, after a dispute with The average seven-inch pencil can be 
dealer who handles the appliances of well- producer Sam Harris, added this codicil sharpened 17 times, write 45,000 words ot 
known manufacturers and to see to it that to his will: “I desire that I be cremated draw a line 35 miles long 
a warranty comes with purchases and my ashes thrown in Sam_ Harris’ Peg ee 
Oe ee a face.” Max Steuer, the famous lawyer, as 
A “squeakproof” door hinge employing left nothing to charity; his millions went You can obtain copies of the 1953 Na 
nylon bearings in place of regular ‘ball to his wife with the explanation, “She is Sane eave of era Ye renee, 
bearings has heen developed by H. S much more charitable than I am.” At the published by the Feder ul 
Getty and Company, Inc., 3348 North 10th other end of the economic scale was the by writing to Division of Administrative 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. In ad pauper woman in New York who had 
dition to eliminating the “squeaking door,” been getting $16.75 a week from city re 
nylon bearings do not require lubrication, lief funds. She willed it to her sister in 
create no vibration, and are not affected by —_ Louisville. You can get “for free” a copy of The 
corrosion. They range in sizes from 3% a «6S Super Market Industry Speaks. This sur 
to 6 inches, can be sold at a lower price, Approximately 90 per cent of our money vey of 3,955 super markets may be ob 
and are useful on seagoing vessels, and i circulates by check? Every day in the tained from Don Parsons, Executive Di 
homes, as well as office buildings United States almost 14,000,000 checks are rector, Super Market Institute, 500 North 
a. “-* written and cashed Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


New Chief Justice of the United States ————-——— 
Earl Warren had two simple rules for 
managing his 65 state agencies, when he 


was governor of California, according to ae ‘ a ei, The Most Valuable 


“Pop” Small, his departmental secretary 

1. Never humiliate a department head. j ‘ pa 
Follow up complaints and see who’s wrong, : , c+ 4 > relate! VA L U t D 
but never jump to conclusions that a gov- ee Fa i, 


ernment servant is wrong until you make : A c “6 ase is oe f R A N C h4 ' Ss iz 


a full investigation. 
2. If you are ever in doubt about any a in Business School History 
tough decision, just do what you think is i 
best, morally, ethically, economically, and : 
politically. 





Reserve Board, 


Services, Board of Governors, Federal Re 
serve System, Washington, 25, D. ¢ 


i ae 





ot a 


A nine-man “committee on electronics” : U the SHORTHAND 
has recently been set up by the savings e : in ity of TODAY 


and mortgage division of the American 


Bankers Association to discover machines { ; and TOMORROW 
needed to improve business. Banke ant : 
1eeded to improve business. Bankers wan Most Revolutionary Advance 


a machine at the teller’s window to simul- ° : 
taneously record and post transactions in v5 in Shorthand in 50 Years 


the bookkeeping department. They want an : ee i Va BEST reason why a prominent business 
Bis . s alice la sl cae . eg ; tee ; school man seetaty said, "| would not 
inyentic n to automatically post and com | take $100,000 for my’ Speedwriting 
tpute interest, simplified equipment to re- 5 site ae can be found in the dollars- 
“ as bs ciy aeeabiian Tees Ue and-cents experience of over 400 lead- 
cord deposits and mortgage payments, elec ; ing schools in the U.S., Canada, Cuba and Hawall. Without com- 
tronically controlled storage units and in ; petition, they are enjoying a business boom at a time when other schools 
dex files are teaching to half-empty classrooms. 
: i SPEEDWRITING has grown because it is the ONLY shorthand system that has PROVED 
Research projects in this field have been 
set up by such banks as the Federal Re- 


its tana | 

. . » to triple income from night school students 
“ . . to eliminate ‘'seasonal" enroliments 
serve Bank of Cleveland and the Dime . . » 10 graduate 85% of stu.'ents 


Savings Bank of Brooklyn. Other banks . to result in 47% new students entirely on the strength of 
z ‘ 5 =“ recommendations from previous students 
are working directly with the leading . « « to reduce dropouts to 4 minimum 


equipment makers. Is SPEEDWRITING taught in your city? 
The New York Savings Bank is a pio 


neer in the use of electronics. Its new Ss —AWTTHl, 

branch in Rockefeller Center is linked THE apee COMPANY 
with the main office two miles away by a 

closed-wire television system, plus “tel Dept. 7501-4 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
autograph,” a communications device trans + 
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PICTURES IN THE NEWS 


Donovan R. Armstrong William R. Blackler Frank M. Herndon 
Heads D. E. Clubs of A. AVA V. P. for Bus. Ed. SBEA President 














James K. Kincaid Frederick G. Nichols Celesta V. Kinder 
NACBS Head Presented Gregg Award Pres. of Inland Empire Group 


Cecil E, Stanley Arthur L. Walker Russell Wright 
AVA V.P. for Distrib. Ed. President of NASBE Elected Head of NEBEA 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


AVA 


Mark Nichols of Salt Lake City, Utah 
State Director of Vocational Education, 
was elected president of the American Vo 
cational Association at the closing session 
of the AVA’s 47th annual convention in 
Chicago, Illinois, November 27. 

William R. Blacklet 
president for Business Education and Cecil 
E. Stanley 
Distributive 


continues as vice 
was elected vice president for 
Education. Dr, Blackler re 
cently as Chief of the Bureau of 
Jusiness Education in the California State 
Education to 


resigned 
Department of become Di 
rector of Training at 
Sacramento. Mr 
Distributive Edu 
Nebraska und elected 
National Association of 
Distributive Educa 
convention. 


s| Y acher 
College 4 


Supervisor ol 


Business 
California State 
Stanley is 
cation in was re 
president of the 
State 


Supervisors ol 


AVA 


Armstrong, State 
Education in 
president of the 
\merica. 
National Association 
of Supervisors of Business Education who 


tion at the 


Donovan R Supervisor 
ot Distributive 


elected 


Louisiana, 
was Distributive 


Education Clubs oi 


The officers of the 
were chosen at the 1952 convention of the 
AVA continue in 
The president of this group is Arthur L 
Walker, State Supervisor of Business Edu 
State Department of 


othce for another year 


cation, Education, 
Richmond, Virginia, and’ the vice president 
is H. D. Shotwell, State Supervisor of 
Business Education, State Department of 
Education, Topeka, Kansas. Louis R. Ro 
settie, Assistant State Supervisor of Busi 
ness Education, University of the State of 
New York, Albany, New York, is the 
secretary-treasurer 

The AVA 


tributive Education and 


Dis- 
Educa 

Earl 
Thompson, San Francisco, California, and 
Mrs \. Warner, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia 


program chairmen for 
Business 
tion next 


year are respectively, 


Cora 


SBEA 


The new president of the Southern Busi 
Frank M 
Herndon of the University of Mississippi 


ness Education Association is 
The first vice-president is Vernon A. Mus 
Kentucky and 
vice-president is Mrs. J. E 
Johnson, Central High School, Little Rock, 
Mrs. Maxie Lee Work of the 


University of Mississippi 


selinan of the University of 


the second 


Arkansas 


was appointed 


secretary and Marshall Fox was appointed 


treasurer 
The following state representatives were 
elected: South Carolina, Eleanor Partick, 
High School, South 
T cnnessee, Wagoner, 
Knoxville; Vir 


Chester Chester, 


Carolina (seorge 


University of Tennessee, 
Huffman, Virginia Polytech 
West 


Virginia 


gqinia, Harry 
Blacksburg ; Virginia, 


West 


nic Institute, 
Reed 


Technology 


Davis, Institute of 
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NACBS 


James K. Kincaid, president of the Mil 
ler School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohi 
was elected president of the National As 
sociation and Council of Business Schools 
Annual Convention in Chicago, No 
19-21. Other 
First vice-president, L. ( 


at its 
oflicers chosen 


T lane n, Heald’s 


vember were 
Business College, Oakland, California; sec 
ond vice-president, Harold B. Post, Post 
Junior College, Waterbury, Connecticut; 
secretary, A. Raymond Goldey 
School of Business, Wilmington, 
Delaware; treasurer, Hugl | 
Barnes School of nmerce, 


lac k Soll 
Beacom 
Barnes, 
Denver, 
Colorado 


annual 
Award, : 


certificate, 


made at the 


Year 


awards 
The “Man of the 


consisting of a 


| wo were 
banquet 
and 
John R. Humplireys, 
College, Stock 
ton, California, and chairman of the Ac 


Scho 


trophy 
was presented to 
president of Humphreys 
crediting Commission for 
The Service \ward,’ 
plaque, was presented to Charles G 
ner, president of The H. M 
pany and widely known in_ the 
education field as 


publisher, and speaker 


Business 
“Distinguished 
Reig 
Rowe Com 
business 
author, 


teache t. editor 


During the Convention of NACBS, the 
Accrediting Commission for 
Schools held its First Annual 


with chairman Humphreys presiding 


Business 
Assembly, 
This 
ago 
was 


Commission came into beings. a 


NACBS 
to establish 


year 
Constitution 

to deal 
accreditation. Reports 
the origin, work, 
and progress of the Commission, its meth 


when the 


amended such a body 


with matters of 


were made concerning 
ods of examining and reporting. on appli- 
cations from schools wishing accreditation, 
and plans for achieving future goals 
Among the proposals advanced for consid 
eration and discussion was the appointment 
of an advisory 
prominent men in the general field of busi 


ness, industry, and the professions 


committee, consisting of 


New England Business 
Educators Association 


New Eng 


Teachers 


At the recent meeting of the 
land High School 
Association, the name of the 


Commercial 
group 
officially changed by amendment to the con 
stitution to the New 


Association 


was 


Jusiness 


England 
Educators 
The president for the next year is Rus 
sell Wright, Manchester High School, 
Manchester, Other 
First vice-president, Eleanor 
Waltham High School, 
Massachusetts; second vice 
Anne K. Kirby, 
High School, Framingham, Massachusetts 
Hart, Rockville 


Connecticut ; 


Connecticut othicers 
elected are: 
Tahaney, Senior 
Waltham, 
president ; Framingham 
High 
treasurer, 

High School, 
assistant treas 


High 


Margaret 
Rockville, 
Burke, 


Massachusetts ; 


secretary 
School, 
W. Ray 
Arlington, 
Stuart Dunbar, 
Brookline, 


Arlington 
urer, srookline 


School, Massachusetts 


Inland Empire Group 

At a_ recent 
Washington 
tion, the 
the Inland Empire 


meeting of the Eastern 
Education Associa 
following officers were elected for 


Business 


Business Education As 
sociation meeting scheduled for 
Washington, April 7, 8 and 9: President, 
Celesta \ Kinder High School, 
Washington treasurer, 

Evans College, 
president 


Spokane, 


Cheney 
secretar\ 
Whitwortl 
The vice 
April meeting 


Cheney, 
Ernestine 
Spokane, Washington 


will be elected at the 


NABTTI 


Dorothy | 
co-chairmen of the 


Dea ne 


and Donald |. Tate, 
National 
lrajning 
program committee, that the 
of the 1954 meeting, to be held in Chicago 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, February 11, 
12 and 13, is “Evaluation of 


Teac he I 


Tray 
Association of 
Business Institutions 


report theme 


Business 
1 rainin 
will 
Robert | 
Publishing Di- 


this ses 


The first general SS101 
1:30 pm, hursdav 
Slaughter of th veg 


deliver the 


open at 


will address at 


This 


scription ot 


vision 


s10n will be followed by a brief de 
teaching pro 


The 


following 


three student 


grams and nine group conferences 


conferences will deal with the 
(1) Student Teacher Self-Evalu 
ation, (2) On-Campus Student Teaching 
Programs, (3). Off-Campus Student 
Programs, (4) Supervision of 
Teachers, (5) Public Relations 
Student ‘Teachers, (6) 
Used in Administering Student Teacher 
Programs, (7) Post - Student - Teaching 
Conferences, (8) Professional Work Pre 
to Student Teaching, (9) Follow 
up Services for Beginning Business Teach 
ers \ 


ences will conclude the 


topics 


Teaching 
Student 


Through Forms 


paratory 


panel summarizing these confer 


first general session 
follow 
evalu 
educa 


session will 
deal with 
teacher 
topics will be dis- 
Adminis 


The second general 
plan. It will 
criteria for 
The following 

(1): Organizational and 
trative Practices, (2) Recruitment, Admis 
Retention, (3) and 
Placement and Follow-up 
Faculty Preparation, (6) 
Curricula for Business Teacher Edugation, 
(7) Professional Laboratory Experiences, 
(8) The Library, (9) P 
Equipment 


The 


gram 


a similar 
ative business 
tion 

cussed 
sion, . and (Guidance 
Counseling, (4) 


Services, (5) 


hvsical Layout and 


Friday evening portion of the 
will be a joint session with the 
Association of Colleges for 
Che growing criticism 


topic of discus 


pro- 


American 
Teacher Education 
of education will be the 
sion at the joint session 
The Saturday 
will be high-lighted with a follow-up dis 
cussion of the with the 
AACTE and a critical discussion of what 


NABTTI does for the field 


Harry Huffman, president of NABTTI, 
30 a.m, on 


morning business session 


jomt 


meeting 


teacher in the 


will close the convention at 11 


Saturday 





NEWS AND NOTES 


Frederick G. Nichols Honored 
Frederick Nichols, 


Emeritus of Harvard University, received 
the first John Robert Gregg Award in 
Business Education at the annual banquet 
of the National Teachers Asso 
ciation on December 30, 1953, at the Hotel 
Jefferson, St Missouri. This is an 
annual award, includes a citation 
and scroll in testimony of the recipient's 
contribution to education and a 
cash gift of $500, both supplied by the 
Gregg Publishing Division of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. In conferring 
this vear’s honor on Professor Nichols, 
Paul S. Lomax of New York University, 
chairman of the Administrative Committee 
for the Award, read the following citation, 
which is inscribed upon a scroll: 

“To Frederick George Nichols—For his 
education as a 
for his out 


(,eorge Professor 


Jusiness 


Louis, 
which 


business 


many contributions to 
thinker, teacher, and writer; 
standing national leadership in 
education and for his role in establishing 
city and state supervision of business edu- 
cation; for his stimulating and challenging 
leadership in the field of graduate study in 
business education; for his tireless and 
constructive effort in building unity of pur 
pose and high professional goals in private 
business school education; for his exten- 
sive professional writings; for his keen 
analysis of the relationship between voca- 
tional education and general education and 
constant emphasis on the philosophy that 
sound business education must be built on 
sound vocational and general education; 
for his stature as a man of character and 
a friend to thousands who have come un 
der his far-reaching influence.” 

In establishing the John Robert Gregg 
Award, the Gregg Publishing Division of 
McGraw-Hill defined its purpose in the 
following phrase: “To stimulate, encour- 
age, and reward outstanding contributions 
to the advancement of Business Educa- 
tion.” D, D, Lessenberry of the University 
of Pittsburgh headed the Board of Selec- 
tion for the 1953 Award, 

This year’s recipient, Frederick G. 
Nichols, was born in Avon, New York, on 
March 18, 1878, and received his education 
at Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, 
New York; Rochester Business Institute, 
Rochester, New York; and the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. He holds an 
honorary Master of Arts degree from 
Harvard University 

Professor Nichols’ first teaching position 
was at Montpelier Seminary, Montpelier, 
Vermont. Since that time, he has been 
teacher, department head, and top adminis- 
trator in high schools, business colleges, 
and universities. As business education's 
foremost pioneer, he has served as Ameri- 
ca’s first state supervisor of business edu- 
cation, first city director, and first Federal 
representative of business education. Mr 
Nichols is perhaps best known for his pro 
fessional courses in business education of 
fered in the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion of Harvard University 

In the literature of his field, Mr. Nichols 
is well-known, having been author, co- 


business 


178 





author, or editor of some thirty-four books 
subjects. Perhaps 
“Com- 
School,” 
“sixty 


on business education 
his outstanding contribution is 
mercial Education in the High 
a book that was listed as one of the 
best books of the year in the field of edu 
cation” at the time of its publication. His 
“Criticism, Comment and Challenge” first 
appeared in the November, 1932 issue of 
The Journal of Business Education and is 
still a popular monthly feature of this 
magazine 

Mr. Nichols, who resides in Rochester 
New York, is currently directing the re- 
activities of Business Education 
Research Associates, an organization de 
voted to upgrading and improving ad 
ministration policies and instructional pro- 
cedures in private business schools. 


search 


New Department Heads 
Arnold Condon has 


head of the new Business Education De- 
partment of the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. He has taught in the 
high schools of Illinois and has been on 
the summer faculty at North- 
western University. 


been appointed 


school 


Galen Stutsman has been made chair- 
man of the Business Education Depart- 
ment at Bowling Green State Univers- 
ity, Bowling Green, Ohio. He taught 
for two years in Crawford, Ohio, and 
seven years at East High School in 
Columbus, before becoming a member 
of the faculty at Bowling Green State 
University three years ago. 


College-Business Exchange Program 


If you are interested, apply to the 
Foundation for Economic Education, Inc., 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York not later 
than February 15, 1954 for fellowships to 
study business. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. W. M. Curtiss. 

Since 1948, nearly 400 professors from 
more than 200 colleges and universities 
have participated in the program. In 1953, 
a total of 120 professors were awarded 
fellowships by 71 business firms in all sec- 
tions of the United States. Final approval 
of candidates for fellowships rests with 
the business firms; recommendations only 
are made by the Foundation which acts in 
a liaison capacity. 

Candidates are asked to state their choice 
of the type of firm they would like to 
study and plan to accept the fellowship for 
study some time in July and August. Busi- 
ness firms pay each fellow his transporta- 
tion costs between the school and place of 
business (most firms request professors 
from places close to the headquarters of 
the business), plus $500 to cover living ex- 
penses for the six weeks, 

Those who have participated have en- 
joyed the opportunity to see the internal 
workings of a business; to gain an insight 
into management problems; and to check 
some of their theories and beliefs against 
actual experience in business. 


Business Cooperates With Schools 


During National Office Furniture Week, 
January 17-23, a program of cooperation 
with teachers of business will be initiated 
by the National Office Furniture Associa- 
tion. Sound, constructive projects and ac- 
tivities for members of the association to 
carry out in their local com 
munities have been developed. Some of 
these are: booklets for students on job 
getting and job-holding techniques; ex 
hibits of well-planned offices and modern 
business equipment for business and com 
mercial departments; special 
with students stressing 
vocational and business information; part 
time employment programs where possible 
to give students practical business training 

For the names of local NOFA represen- 
tatives or for further details about this 
program write to John R. Gray, Executive 
Director, National Office Furniture Asso- 
ciation, 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


schools in 


assemblies 


business general 


Draughon's Establishes Branch 
School in Albuquerque 


Announcement has just been made by F 
C. Hatton, president of Draughon’s Busi 
ness Colleges at Lubbock and Amarillo, 
Texas, of the purchase of Durham Busi- 
ness College of Albuquerque, New Mexi- 
co, and its addition to the Southwide chain 
of Draughon’s Business Colleges—the 30th 
link in these nationally-known business 
training institutions. The school will con- 
tinue in its present quarters at 809 Tigeras 
N.W. and will be under the management 
of Fred L. DeLisle who has been regis- 
trar of Draughon’s Business College at 
Lubbock, Texas, for a number of years 


Mr. Hatton, 


business 


president, is nationally- 


known in school circles. He is 
past president of the American Association 
of Commercial Schools, a past president 
of the Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association, a past director of the 
Texas Business Schools Association, and 
a director of the office of the 
Draughon’s System of Schools, with head 


quarters at Nashville, Tennessee. 


home 


New Home for Dallas, Texas, School 


Draughon’s Business College, Dallas, 
Texas, has moved into a new, specially de- 
signed three-story building, which, accord- 
ing to president M. R. Bobbitt, is one of 
the finest and largest of its kind in the 
South. It was established in Dallas a half 
century ago. 

W. H. Miracle is vice president of the 
school. H. E. Cannon is general manager. 
Mrs, Carl Handley is manager of the em- 
ployment department. 

Draughon’s Business College in Dallas is 
one of thirty in the principal cities of the 
South. They get their name from J. F 
Draughon, who started in 1887 with what 
he called an itinerant college on wheels at 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 
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DOCTORATES 


John E. Binnion, Southwestern State 
College, Weatherford, Oklahoma, has 
been awarded the Doctor of Education 
degree by Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater. He taught in the Kansas 
Public Schools and Highlands Univers 
ity before present 
tion at Southwestern State College. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
has been conferred on Hazel A. Flood, 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Min 
nesota, ‘by the University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


accepting his posi 


Fulbright, North Carolina 
Durham, North Carolina, has 
received his Doctor of Philosophy de 
Ohio State University, 


Stewart 
College, 


gree trom 
Columbus 


Richard G. Hallisy, director of busi 
education at the State 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, has 
been awarded the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree by the Pittsburgh 


Teachers 


ness 


University of 


Edith W. Halstead has received her 
Doctor of Education degree from New 
York University. 


Keith Lucas, Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia, has been 
awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 


Yale University conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy on George W. 
Madison last June. He is an instructor 
and administrative assistant at San 
Francisco State College. 


At the close of the summer session at 
Indiana University, Thomas B. Martin, 
head of the Department of Business, 
Delta State College, Cleve 
land, Mississippi, was awarded the Dox 
tor of Education degree. 


Teachers 


Leger R. Morrison has received the 
Doctor of Education from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He is on the teaching staff of Bryant 
College 


degree 


Mary Virginia Moore, was recently 
awarded the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree by Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. She is a member of the faculty of 


Whitewater State College, 
Wisconsin. 


Whitewater, 


V. Ernestine Moore was awarded her 
Ed. D. degree by New York University 
last June 


Allien R. Russon has been awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Education by 
the Graduate Division of the University 
of California, Angeles. She is on 
the staff of the Department of 
Education and Secretarial Training at 
the University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Los 


3usiness 
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COLLEGE STAFFS 


Two new staff members of the new 
Department of 
lege of Commerce Business Ad 
ministration, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, are Arthur Allee, formerly of 
the University of lowa, lowa City, and 
Floyd Crank, who is completing his 


doctorate at Northwestern 


Jusiness Education, Col 
and 


University 


professor s have been 


Administration 


Two assistant 
added to the 
staff at the Richmond Professional In 
stitute of the College of William and 
Mary: Thomas R. Hart, from Syracuse 
University, and Drury H. Cargill, from 


State College, Johnson 


Jusiness 


East Tennessee 


City, Tennessee 


Sidney Cottle and W. Tate Whitman 
of the Emory University School of 
Business Administration are recipients 
f a $35,000 grant from the Life Insur 
ance Association of America in support 
of a two-year research project in finance 
In the study the professors will analyze 
characteristics of 


the basic earning 


major industries and will compare the 
market valuations of the invested capital 


in each 


Ruth I. Anderson, a former member 
of the teaching staff at Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, has joined the 
faculty of the School of Business, North 
‘Texas State College, Denton 


Louis F. Boitano has been appointed 
to the newly created position of director, 
Evening Division, University of Santa 
Clara College of Administra 
tion, Santa Clara, California 


Business 


Joseph H. Clements, who recently 
completed the requirements for his Ed 
D. -degree at the University of Okla 
on the faculty of the Col 


Administra 


homa is now 
lege of Business and Public 


tion, University of Maryland 


David G. Goodman is a new member 
of the faculty of the West Liberty State 
College, West Liberty, West Virginia 
He is a former teacher in the Wildwood 
(New Jersey) High School and has been 
a training instructor at the Instructional 
Methods Branch, The Engineer School, 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 


Geraldine Ebert, who has been doing 
graduate work at the University of 
Oklahoma, has joined the faculty of 
Eastern New Mexico University, Por 
tales. 


Arno F. Knapper has left the Uni 
versity of Maryland and is now teaching 
at the School of Business, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence 

Aloysius E. Misko, former office and 
distributive co-ordinator n Monroe 
County, Michigan, is now on the teach 
ing staff of the University of Detroit 


Hazel Noland has been made head of 
the Department of Education 
at Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma. 


Susiness 


NEW COLLEGE DEANS 


The dean of the new School of Busi 
ness at the University of Louisville, 
Kentucky, 1s John R. Craf, 


Economics 


Louisville, 
formerly chairman of the 
Commerce Department. He has been at 
Louisville 1946 
Louisville, he was a 
member of the faculties at Stanford 
Stanford University, Cali 
fornia, and George Washington Uni 
versity, Washington, D. C 


the University of since 


Before going to 


University, 


Jacob I. Hartstein, a member of the 
Long Island University faculty 
1938, has been made dean of the Gradu 
ate School of that University. He for 
held the temporary title of 
School Director. He was as 
Yeshiva University, New 
many years served as 

School of 

Administration 


since 


merly 
Graduate 
sociated with 
York, for 

dean of its 
Community 


E. O. Schaller, a 
faculty of New York 
twenty-four years, has been 
sistant School of 
of that University. He is an authority 
on retail buying and merchandising. He 
merchandising for 


and 


Education and 


member of the 
University for 
named as 


dean of the Retailing 


is a consultant on 
business firms and has done research for 
He served in the Office 


1945 


retailers 
Administration 


many 
of Price early in 


RECENT CHANGES 
Donald Aase, a former teacher in the 
Kenmare (North Dakota) High School, 
faculty of Lisbon High 


North Dakota 


is now on the 


School, Lisbon, 


William Calder, former 
teacher in Ballard High School, Seattle, 
Washington, has been made head of the 
Department, succeeding Frank Voiland, 
thirty-seven years 


business 


who has retired afte 
as Department head 


Kay Cleven has resigned her position 
in the Vegas (New Mexico) High 
School and is now teaching in the Vo 
cational High School, San Bernardino, 
California 


Christine Click is 
distributive education program in the 
Raton High School, Raton, New Mexi 
co. She is a former teacher in the high 


New Mexico 


Las 


developing a new 


school at Socorro, 

Joe Corrigan has resigned his posi 
tion in New Mexico Highlands Univers 
ity to become a teacher in the Voca 
tional High School, San Bernardino, 
California, 


Rudy Dobeck is now a business teach 
er in the New 
Mexico, position 
with J. ¢ 


high school at Socorro, 


having resigned his 
Penney Company 


E. G. Knepper, former chairman of 
the Business Education Department at 
Bowling Green State University, Bowl 
Ohio, is now teaching at 
Davis Business College, Toledo, Ohio 


ing Green, 
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PRACTICE IN LEGAL STENOGRAPHY, by 
R. Allen Carr, New York: Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 146 pp. $2.75. 


This book for writers of Pitman short 
hand is divided into several parts. Part I 
briefly introduces the legal stenographer to 
the type of work she will be expected to 
do. Part II presents filled-in printed forms 
of the more forms—bill of 
sale, improved contract for sale of prop- 
erty, deed, general release, lease, mortgage, 
chattel mortgage, power of attorney, and 


common legal 


subpoena. 

Part ITI 
among which are 
complaint in action, notice of examination, 
affidavits, wills, certificates of incorpora 
tion, and bond. 


introduces typed legal forms 


summons and answer, 


Dictation practice for the legal stenog 
rapher (with outlines for the more dif 
ficult words) is provided in sections I\ 
and V; this material is that 
the student does not get all the legal terms 


graded so 


at one time. 

The concluding section Part VI —in 
cludes shorthand outlines for all the words 
in parts 1V and V with additional related 
outlines arranged adphabetically 


BUYING FOR RETAIL STORES, 3rd Ed., 
by John W. Wingate, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 740 pp. $6.25, 


Important developments especially in buy 
ing-office practices, in cooperative buying 
by independents, and in government regu 
lations make a thorough revision of buying 
procedures advisable. This is the third 
revision of a popular book first written by 
Brisco and Wingate in 1925, entitled then 
Retail Buying. It was rewritten in 1937 for 
retail stores analyzing the subject in terms 
of what, when, where, and how to buy 
The last revision of this text was in 1946 
when specification buying, central mer 
chandising, brands in ready-to-wear, infor 
mative labeling, and an increasing amount 
of government regulation were treated. 

This text does not analyze the problems 
of pricing and price regulation during peri- 
ods of scarcity. These topics are treated 
in a companion book Techniques of Retail 
Merchandising. In this revision fashion 
merchandise is emphasized because (1) 
the fashion field has an especial attraction 
to young men and women and (2) fashion 
demands that the buyer keep in constant 
touch with customer demand 

The 
stressed because they 
the small merchants to base buying on a 
of demand rather than on 
hunches. Buying groups are discussed fully 


practices | larger retailers are 


have done more than 
scientific study 
because no store today is too small to join 
a buying group and thus gain advantages 
of many of the largest operators; in fact 
the smaller store may have to do this in 
order to survive. 

As the author has been in almost daily 
contact with merchandising executives in 
stores and engaged in retailing at four 
different times during his teaching career, 
the book is authoritative. 
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BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE PROB- 
LEMS, by C. W. Wilkinson, C. R. An- 
derson, and F. W. Weeks; Champaign, 
lilinois: Stipes Publishing Company, 
55 pp. $1.30. 

Here is a problem manual which may be 
standard text in 
business correspondence which will help 
out the teacher who realizes the old text 
problems have been used too long, but who 
does not have 
These problems are adapted to the various 
range -of 
they are 


used with any college 


time to prepare others 
stages of the course, within the 
students’ knowledge and ability; 
situations 


Some short 


business and are in 
teresting in detail 
are included for impromptu class writing 
or for Enough background 
material is given in most problems so that 
all the information normally possessed by 


typical of 
problems 


examinations 


the man in business is available 
However, the problems are intentionally 
not “well-written”, thus requiring the 
writer to organize his thoughts and elimi 
tendency to copy sentences o1 
parts of letters 
Letterheads are pr vided in the back of 


problems 


nating his 
sentences for his own 
the manual for many of the 
The type of letterhead to be used is indi 
cated in parentheses at the beginning of 
Suggested symbols for cor 
sheet are pro 


each problem 
rection and a grade record 
vided 

There is a most comprehensive Teacher's 
Guide and Solutions Manual that goes with 
wherever it is 


this book for teachers 


adopted. 


KNOW YOUR MERCHANDISE, revised 2d 
Ed., by Isabel B. Wingate, Karen R. 
Gillespie, and Betty G. Addison, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 736 pp. $4.20. 


This popular book is suitable for stu 
dents preparing for business careers in re 
tailing and for classes in consumer buying 
It will be noticed that the publisher has 
been changed in this edition 

The text is divided into two parts: Part 
I, Textiles, and Part II, Non 
each suitable for a term of study. The 
authors have definitely attempted to appeal 
to the prospective student, emphasizing in 


second 


‘| extile s, 


formation of help to a young person and 
omitting much of the technical detail that 
The 
for late high school or col 
teachers find it 
school 
filler 
course in consumer education, although the 


he could not be expects d to reme mber 
book is suited 
lege training; will 


high 


takes a 


many 
too advanced for the type of 
who 


student customarily 


teacher himself would certainly require th 
text aS a resource 

Each chapter concludes with 
lights” 


portant 


section which emphasize s 
parts of the chapter, “S« 
stron 

Things To Do,’ 


” Numerou 


letailed ilphabetically arranged lists of 


ing Sentence “hey Ou 
“Interesting 


for Reference illustration 


each Oo! thie ricest commotl 


textiles tor 


fibers are also included. Schools using the 


will want to examine the 


carefully 


origi al text 


revision ver before placing an 


order 





ACCOUNTING TEACHERS’ GUIDE, by 
Leo Schioss, Ed. Chairman, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
258 pp. $2.50. 

This book was sponsored and published 
auspices of the American Ac 
Association. A large number ot 
accounting 
which the book 
then was edited and unified 


under the 


counting 
wrote the 


is built up 


college teachers of 


sections trom 
Each chapter 
by one accounting instructor and finally the 
coordinated by a 


manuscript was 


three 


encire 
committee of 

The chapter headings are 
Developments, Course Content and 
duct, The Accounting Student, The Teach 
er of Accounting, Aids, Testing, 
the Teacher's Self Student 
Teacher chapters 


Professional 
Con 


Teaching 
\udit, and The 
These 
view of the 


Much 


will seem obvious to those 


Evaluates the 


present an interesting over! 


problems of the accounting teacher 
of the material 
acquainted with methodology ; this is quite 
book of this type 


teachers have a 


justified in a because 


most accounting meagre 


with teaching methods. 


American 


acquaintanceship 
And therefore the 
Association is to be commended for recog 


Accounting 


nizing this fact and presenting the 


methodology in a very simple fashion 

The 
topics in 
no consideration, but this again is probably; 


problems of presenting individual 


accounting are given practically 


justified because each teacher of account 
his own 
should be 


student 


ing has very definite opinions « 
about 
brought to the 


Only passing attention is given to the so 


various 
attention of the 


how topics 


called managerial approach in accounting 
But thi 
teachers are 
standard sequence 

The lack of an index is a minor weak 
ness in the document, Nevertheless, the 
book should be read by all colle ye 
The contributors 
recognition by 


again is desirable because most 


interested in following the 


teachers 
of accounting. certainly 


should be 


leagues for 


given their col 


their contribution 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, 4th ed., by 
R. Robert Rosenberg, New York: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 576 pp. $2.72. 


Part I of this popular high school text 


reviews the fundamentals of arithmetic 


computation, common and decimal frac 


tions, 


preparing payrolls, aliquot parts, and 


applications of percentage to busine 
with a 
need for the work 


chapter is prefaced pretest 
certain the real cla 
which follows I is 
comprehensive test on the material covered 
to that 

Part II, chapters 
the fundamentals to 


followed by a 


point 
12 to 27 make the ap 


plication of busines 


situation selling, banking, installment 


buying, insurance, investment, taxation 


ocial ecurity, et The upplementar 


ection present practical 


quare root, 


measurements, business graphs and a con 
prehensive examination 

The make up ot 
attractive and while it 
used in a full year 


adapted to courses requiring less time 


this new edition is ver 
is planned to be 


course, it can be 
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TEACHER CONVENTIONS 
Harold E. Cowan 
Dedham High School, Dedham, Massachusetts 


speakers 
paid for it 


Frequently and continually 


criticize education and get 
Often they are people who in their own 
occupation do not have the opportunity of 
their preachings into practice 
critics do have the opportunity to 
put their practice, but they 
come from such distant places that none 
of the lambasted first 
hand information on whether the speaker's 
warrants his 
Also, of 


polite to find fault with 


putting 
some 
theories into 


audience has any 


own achievement appearing 
isn’t 


a guest speaker 


on the program course, it 


especially if he is paid a hundred dollars 


or more 


Common Criticism 


ss education wets its share of at 
Usually the 


teacher 


Busi 


tention by critical speakers 
speakers at commercial 


have reasou to be familiar with the field, 


meetings 
sometimes not. The common criticisms are 
invariably woven out of 
justified by pointing to apparently success- 
ful installations of 
fail to prove the 
take an example 

A speaker deplored the fact that busi 
students not only miss the cul 


almost theory, 


practices but 
Let's 


certain 


( laimed success, 


ness course 
ture of a college education enjoyed by the 
“prep” course students, but 
culture in high 
having to take so much vocational prep 
aration, He contended that commercial 


teachers opportunity by not 


high school 


must sacrifice school by 


overlook an 
including a flood of cultural and inspira 


tional articles for practice in the typing 
It sounds good, of course, but any 
one who has tried to teach in this subtle 


manner knows it just does not work 


classes 


\ typing student being pushed to in 


crease his speed, improve his accuracy, 
control his rhythm and unify his touch, is 
reading phrases and sentences, recording 
them, and having them erased immediately 
from his mind by new he will not 


culture or any 


ones: 


get or retain any informa 
studying 


is studying a manipulative 


tion from his typing. He is not 
the article, he 
art. If the student attempts to absorb any 
appreciable amount of juice from the 
article, he will cut down his typing produc 
tion, 

To the inexperienced person, the typist 
will, absorb from 
copying cultural work, but if that were so 
why do not our 
require that text 
The very critic, who is the subject of this 


theoretically, culture 


academic subject teachers 
material be so learned? 


paragraph, contends that typists will learn 
copying philosophy by 
philosophy, but in his 


science by s¢ ier 2. 


copying own 


academic classes does not even suggest 
that his pupils enhance their learning by 


copying text in either typing or longhand 
Audience Reaction 


Commercial teachers, like teachers of 


other subjects, often sit mentally confused, 


182 


enthralled, but 
person 


resentful or politely 
with a facility in 
English tries to make appear as valid some 
unproved but smovuth sounding theory. We 
who have enjoyed participation in class- 
room work for a number of years are the 
ones who are confused by or resentful 
toward impractical speakers, and aside 
from losing the time spent listening, lose 


quiet 


while some 


confidence in the professional integrity of 
our “leading” contemporaries 
When 


professional associations hire “experts” to 


members in high places in our 
bring false prophecy to us, we change our 
attitudes toward 


younger 


conventions. In our 
years, enthusiastically and sin 
cerely we attend meetings to listen to the 
to learn to circumscribe our ac- 
tivities and improve the passing marks in 


“leaders,” 


our classes 

After a few years of hearing good, bad, 
and unconvincing speakers we find our 
selves sifting into three categories. One 
teacher makes an effort to discriminate be- 
tween speakers, listens to those he deems 
worth while, and avoids the others. Among 
new speakers he finds it difficult to dis 
criminate and is disappointed after making 
a wrong choice. This teacher may become 
one of the who The 
restless go into a meeting. If they are 
dissatisfied, they leave and sample another 
meeting, a practice which disturbs meet 
ings. Another teacher becomes dissatisfied 
with his listening and joins the group that 
meetings, but gathers into social 
groups for chatting, or goes out to sight- 
see or to shop. Another teacher loses in- 
terest and ignores 


restless “sample.” 


avoids 


future conventions en- 
tirely, and joins the largest group in the 
profession, the Impractical and Implacably 
Inert, 

Many of us have listened with faith, 
hope, and charity, but faith is lost in lack 
of works, hope ends in malnutrition, and 
charity extends only until worn too thin; 
it disintegrates. We need 
one convention to see 


to attend only 
what impractical 
things are introduced which disconcert and 
confuse the auditors. A specialist shows 
stimulate a typing class, to 
make it “vital and interesting!” He gives 2 


us how to 


demonstration lesson. It has pep and pur 


pose, drama and irection, evidently. We 
go home enthused. We try it on our 
The first day it 


the second not so well 


classes goes over well, 
We recalled that 
the demonstrator provided us with no 
method to use after the demonstrated one 
loses its effectiveness, which it does within 
a week 

Another specialist gives a talk on book 
keeping, and makes it clear how much he 
should be 
week, and how weil, but 
like to have 
that 


thinks covered in a year, a 
semester, or a 
would 


actually 


his hearers 
whether he 


many of 


evidence does 


much in his own classes and does it as 
well as he claims 

Another example: Sometimes we see 4 
demonstration in law, geography, short 
hand, or something else. A 
schools near the meeting area have been 
asked to send in a few young people for 
the demonstration class. Who are picked? 

usually a few of the best; sometimes 
average; but never, evidently, the 
We have been guilty of that our 
selves. But we need a lesson demonstrator 
nearby 


school or 


some 
poorest 
sometime to ask several schools 
each to send one or two of the poorest, 
least efficient, least interested students, and 
then show us how to earn our money. We 
do not ask for a program which will en- 
thuse and profit this group, but for even 
a few lessons that we could use as an oc 
casional explosive for the low ability class 
and a tonic for ourselves 


Summary 


So it goes. We learn now that accuracy 
is more important, then that speed is, then 
that both together are indicated, then the 
cycle starts all over again. If we change 
with each wind we are “modern.” But if 
we go pushing along with a feeling that 
not one of the methods we can pick from 
the educational vine is superior, and that 
what counts most in getting speed and ac- 
curacy are that the pupils have enough 
ability for the subject and a 
learn it and that while some method, con 
tent, objectives, etc. are effective 
than others, they are slight compared to 
the attitude of the learner, then we are 
labeled “reactionary.” One method may be 
better than another because it provides for 
a little easier learning, or eliminates the 
non-essential, but the best test of a method 
is how it stimulates the student to want 
to learn. 

We do not 


with criticism 


desire to 


more 


down 
convention 


want to lay the pen 
directed at all 
speakers, or programs. We are 
fault with those who offer as 
plans which are theories, or even practices, 
but yet not proved. We are finding fault 
with the isolated demonstration which en 
thrals the younger teacher and sends him 


finding 
panaceas 


home enthused only to be disillusioned by 
inability 
it. 

We are not finding fault, but commend 


talks and 


one in commercial geography 


to get any lasting benefit from 


demonstrations like 
by Arthur 


ing many 


Long several years ago. It was so funda 
mentally good, that the plan carried over 
from week to week, project to project We 
remember the panel of young employes in 
the 1952 EBTA Buffalo and 
one more recently in the NEHSCTA 
These young folks came together to discuss 
work well their 
training did or did not 


meeting in 


their experience, how 


school prepare 


them, what elements should be omitted 


from, added to, or stressed more in, the 


course. There was something to be taken 
from those meetings which endures 


Where 


hop-scotching article? Oh yes, we 


were we when we began this 
were 
finding fault with some convention speak- 
ers, but please remember, we find fault 


with on/y some; many we appreciate 
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Teaching Typewriter” 


When teachers select IBM’s, they get more than a fine 
typewriter. New and exciting ways open up to improve 
teaching techniques. Tedious drilling is eliminated. 
Students are stimulated to enthusiastic effort—and 
greater accomplishment. All in all, with IBM Electric 
Typewriters, teaching satisfaction is increased and 
students graduate to jobs their training has equipped 
them to handle—well. 


IBM & Locthicy lypouniton 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


WINS 
COLLEGE TEACHERS’ 


TEST 


Typing teachers know typewriters. In the 
Department of Business Education at the 
University of Illinois, they recently put 
every make of electric and conventional 
typewriter through its paces. They tested. 
They compared. And they bought IBM’s! 





IBM, Dept. E 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
[_] Please send booklet, ‘Electric Typewriters 
in Education” and latest classroom results 
[_] We’dlike to see your free, color sound movie, 
“Electric Typing Time” on 
date) 
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School 


Addres 


City 











4é 


: onal save us $82,000 a year... 
repay their cost every 11 months!”’ 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


counting and 


In addition to 
tant savings 
operation with which 
Machines handle our Payr« 


Distribution, Vcucl i 
Writing Check arnin } ort ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayvrown 9, on10 





